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INDEPENDENT REVIEW 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS 


HE capture of the Conservative Party for Protection, 
e0 nomine,is not complete. Although the Caucus, the 
representative element, the machinery of local Conservatism, 
" has been captured by Mr. Chamberlain, 
TOP Er 4, 1 official organisation is still 
Protection ae CO Cee: eee 
Balfourite. The resignation of Captain 
Wells from the post of Chief Agent to the Party, though 
necessitated by the animosity of the Tariff Reformers, 
has not been accompanied by the resignation of the Chief 
Whip, Sir Alexander Acland Hood ; and Captain Wells’ 
successor is not renowned for Chamberlainism. In fact, 
though Mr. Balfour does not care about Free Trade, he cares 
about the safety of his own political life ; and he will not 
allow Mr. Chamberlain to nominate his body-guard. Lord 
Londonderry, too, still lives, a threatened man. Mr. Bal- 
four still declares himself equally opposed to Free Trade and 
to Protection. Half the Chamberlainite Press welcomes Mr. 
Balfour’s generalship, because it sees therein the only way of 
salvation. ‘The other half grumbles, to keep the Premier in 
wholesome fear. But all acquiesce. For the truth is, that 
this partial adherence to Free Trade is only an affair of 
nomenclature. The naming of Retaliation instead of Pro- 
tection is important, not because it staves off Protection—it 
does not do that—but because it keeps the Party together, 
and will enable weak-kneed Free Traders and old-fashioned 
Tories antipathetic to Mr. Chamberlain’s personality and 
No. 27.—VOL. vit. 361 cc 
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methods, to vote for their old Party in the ensuing Election 
and the Election after that. But if ever the Conservative 
Party is returned to power at the polls while this state of 
things continues, what follows? ‘Tariffs will be put on 
“against dumping,” and “by way of retaliation ”—high 
tariffs and many of them ; or the Chamberlainite Caucus will 
refuse to support the Government. And a rose will smell as 
sweet under any name. A Tariff has a Protective effect, 
whether you call it Retaliation or not. If only people would 
face that very simple fact! The Chamberlainites, who look 
at facts, not theories, know this. Mr. Balfour, whose nature 
it is to look at theories, not facts, is able to blink it. And 
the Balfourites—the muddle-headed conscientious half-Free- 
Traders, who daren’t or won’t leave the Conservative Party— 
will brace themselves to swallow the theory, and cry out 
that it is the fact. If in their inmost hearts they know the 
truth, they will only cry the louder to prevent themselves 
hearing the voice of reason. That is how we shall get 
Protection passed by the present Conservative Party as now 
organised. We shall get a fiscal system that will have all the 
evil effects of Protection on the development of new 
industries, on employment, on prices for the consumer, and 
on political morality. In another generation the House of 
Commons, dominated by “tariff beneficiaries,” a /’_Ameéricaine, 
will be a den of thieves, because the English Tory gentlemen 
of this generation are lacking either in power to reason or in 
back-bone to act up to their convictions. 


This is as certain as sunrise, unless the Liberal Party can 
make itself powerful enough and popular enough to frighten 
the Tory Party back to Free Trade. That 
The one hope cannot be done all at one stroke, nor all at 
one Election. Things have already gone too 
far for that. A vast majority at the coming Election, even 
if it were won, would not alone suffice. It will be necessary 
also to win in office the confidence of the people, by 
showing that the Liberals are not a divided Party without a 
programme, but a united Party with a real programme of 
vigorous but reasonable social reform. They must show 
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that the social evils of which all the world, even the readers 
of the Daily Telegraph, are in this decade becoming aware— 
want of employment, sweating, bad housing, the rural 
exodus, drink—can be really mitigated by Liberal legisla- 
tion. But if, after four or five years of “safe” bungling, 
the Liberals go to the country without any record save 
one of debts paid to regular Party supporters—with nothing 
done for the people at large—then they will go under at the 
polls as completely as Mr. Balfour is about to go under on 
this occasion. And then we shall have Protection as the 
panacea. Who would not vote for Protection in despair, if 
the Liberals fail of doing anything for the social problem ? 


Fortunately, there is no apparent reason why things 
should not go well on this score. The rising generation 
ais itis of vigorous young members and vigorous 
Liberal Party YOUN candidates is all of one mind. The 
stale quarrels of Imperialist and Little 

Englander are no longer heard of. Happily, it is not 
possible to charge the members of either of these extinct 
sections with indifference to social reform (if one can re- 
member to which one a man used to belong). Judging 
by recent utterances, Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey 
are on exactly the same tack, for land reform and social 
reform, as the leader of the Party or the Speaker newspaper. 
We have every reason, then, to expect the beginning of a 
new reform era. The Tory Party is going to the polls with 
the cry that the Liberal Party is divided and has no pro- 
gramme. This formula is adopted merely in order to avoid 
having to raise the full Protectionist cry. A candidate 
must say something, if he may not speak on the real issue. 
So he is to say the Liberals are divided and have no pro- 
gramme. Divided they are not, and a programme they 
have ; but the question is, will they push the social reform 
items in the programme with real vigour. ‘Their supporters 
ask with anxiety, not whether the Leaders have a pro- 
gramme, but whether they have a heart to carry out their 
programme. We hope and believe they have ; and recent 
speeches make that hope stronger than it has ever been before. 
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The speech of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman at 
Portsmouth is an official pronouncement almost amounting 
__ to a Magna Charta for those who have long 
ao been waiting to see the Liberals committed to 
« programme” @ Social programme. ‘The importance of the 
following paragraph in it is so great, that we 

make no apology for printing it here in full :— 

“We desire to keep the public hand on the Liquor 
traffic. We desire to secure, not only public control, but 
improvement in the quality, of education. . . . We desire 
a thorough reform of the rating system, securing fairer 
incidence between town and country, between owner and 
occupier, and a sounder apportionment between Imperial 
and local burdens, together with the rating of urban site 
values and the relief in this respect of industry and 
improvements. We desire the development of our national 
resources, notably those which are to be found in the land 
itself, so as to arrest depopulation, to give freer access to the 
soil, and greater security and freedom of tenure. We 
desire to restore combinations of workmen to the position 
intended for them by Parliament. We wish to see reforms 
in the Poor Law.” 

The great importance here attached to the land and 
rating problems is the most hopeful sign of the times. 
And the promise is definite. On the same day Mr. Asquith 
was saying : “’The Liberal Party was not short of a pro- 
gramme ; they had not shirked education, licensing, and 
land reform.” We feel confident that the Leaders will 
never have cause to regret utterances which attach to them 
the enthusiastic support of all real reformers ; for these will 
also win them the approval of the ordinary man. We 
believe that nothing will do more to initiate the era of 
sober improvement, and certainly nothing will be more 
popular in the towns, than the passage of a Rating of 
Ground Values Bill. Such a measure has already passed 
the Tory House of Commons, owing to pressure from the 
Municipal bodies ; but it needs the strong hand of Govern- 
ment to force it through the Lords. Sir Henry’s speech 
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has registered it as one of the first planks of the Liberal 
programme. Let us have that for the towns, and, for the 
country, land legislation, of the type for which rural 
opinion is already prepared. These measures will show 
the spirit of the new social Liberalism, appealing to the 
common interest of the middle class and the working 
population. 


We have always supported the Unemployed Workmen 
Act, as being, among other things, the public recognition 
of a national duty; the duty which the 
The nation owes to those whom, by allowing 
Unemployed . , ‘ 
them to be divorced from the land, it has 
made absolutely dependent for a livelihood upon finding an 
employer, and who, through no fault of their own, fail to 
do so. But the Act is extremely imperfect. Its actual 
possibilities are painfully meagre, in comparison with the 
hopes which it has raised. In London we have created 
28 District Committees with a total of 620 members, 
and a Central Body of 82 members. Their main business 
(as may be inferred from the interesting Report of the 
Central Unemployed Committee for 1904-5, just issued) 
will be to organise work on the land, of public utility, for 
from 20,000 to 30,000 men. We have given them the 
means required for office maintenance, for Labour bureaux, 
for emigrating or removing workmen, and even for pur- 
chasing land. But, when the actual scene of operations is 
reached, the Act does not provide for the digging of a yard 
of land or the erection of a single shed. This is due to 
the novel and anomalous compromise which has set up the 
machinery of reform, but left the expenses, apart from 
those of a preliminary or incidental character, to take care 
of themselves. Threatened with the Nemesis of its timidity, 
and alarmed by the prospect of seeing the whole attempt 
degenerate into a dismal farce, the Government finds only 
two courses open to it. One is to dump the hopes which 
the Act has raised; and, accordingly, Mr. Balfour, with that 
academic detachment from common life which characterises 
him, has entertained a deputation of Poplar women with a 
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lecture on the Law of Diminishing Returns. The other 
course is to make a desperate appeal to private charity. A 
few days later, therefore, Mr. Balfour created a precedent at 
the Guildhall banquet, where foreign policy is expected to 
form the topic of the Prime Minister’s speech, by an urgent 
invitation to the wealthy men of the City to contribute 
what, in our opinion, should have been made a charge on 
their comparatively trifling rates. Fortunately for him, 
an impetus to such contributions has been supplied by the 
munificence of the Queen; and we sincerely hope thac 
private effort may prove adequate to the needs of the 
present winter. If it fails to do so, after every possible 
stimulus has been exhausted, the case for public support, 
already strong, will be overwhelming. We believe that 
no substantial progress will be made until the work is 
organised, not on a municipal, but on a national scale, and 
the funds provided, largely through economies in other 
departments, by the national Exchequer. 


Meantime, the Salvation Army, to the excellence of 
whose work Mr. Rider Haggard testifies in his new book, 
The Poor and the Land, has been considering 
oe one proposals for land settlement. The vast 
e Land ; : ; ; 
Australian emigration scheme has, indeed, 
been dropped. But we have reason to hope that this tem- 
porary failure may lead General Booth and his admirable 
staff of subordinates to grapple with another problem—that 
of colonising, not other people’s countries, but our own. 
The time is ripe for such an attempt. The menace of 
rural depopulation is widely recognised ; the dislike of 
sending capable Englishmen out of England is growing ; 
there is a disposition to relax our building bye-laws, in 
order to facilitate the simpler methods of settlement. Rates 
and taxes, and the price of farms, are undoubtedly an 
obstacle to such settlement ; yet it must not be forgotten 
that, in the main, they are the natural and necessary conse- 
quences of the greater convenience and productiveness of 
our land, as compared with that of younger countries. The 


Small Holdings experiments of the past ten or fifteen years 
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have shown that, under favourable conditions, some even of 


the poorest soils in England may be made to support thrice 
or four times as many families as has hitherto been believed 
possible. If there is any single requirement which might 
be said to be essential, it is the continuous personal interest 
of some one in a position to lead and advise. And this 
personal interest is just what the Salvation Army is emi- 
nently capable of providing. Mr. Joseph Fels’ offer to 
secure, together with nineteen other guarantors, the cost of 
settling on English land as many families as General Booth 
proposed to send to Australia, is most opportune. We 
would strongly urge that this new experiment, if under- 
taken, should not deal merely with the social wreckage of 
the towns, but should provide an opening for people already 
qualified in some degree for an agricultural life. The large 
sum available, and the possibilities of wise organisation at 
the onset, would enable such a scheme to be started with a 
greater prospect of success than any previous experiment. 
The value of the object lesson would be immense. 


The course of events in Russia is heart-rending, but 
not surprising. Many nations and creeds, conquerors and 
conquered, are vibrating with one longing 

Russia for liberty, and a common hatred of the 
oppression and cruel rule of one of the worst 

bureaucracies in history. As the hold of the bureaucrats 
weakens, soldiers, sailors, and police get out of hand; with 
the nobler emotions, many lawless and hateful passions are 
aroused. In some towns, licentious soldiers form themselves 
into black bands of plunderers and murderers. Hideous 
outrages are perpetrated upon the hapless Jews, who appeal 
in vain for the protection of a corrupt police and a hostile 
military. As we write, a widespread mutiny is reported 
in the Far East. The remains of the Manchurian Army 
are famished, and clamour to return to Russia. The burn- 
ing of Cronstadt has been followed by the burning of 
Vladivostok. In the great towns of Russia, the action 
of the Government has been paralysed by strikes which 
throw cities into darkness, and suspend all traffic on railways. 
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The Czar’s first manifestoes, promising to summon the 
Duma and to enlarge the franchise, were followed by a 
proclamation of amnesty. Trepoff was cashiered. But 
these concessions appeared insincere and insufficient ; except 
in Finland where, by a bloodless revolution, the old pri- 
vileges and rights of the Grand Duchy have been quietly 
restored. Fearful massacres of the Jews have taken place in 
Odessa and other towns of Southern Russia ; and, in the 
Caucasus, the brave but half-civilised: Georgians have risen 
to free themselves from the heavy yoke of the oppressor. 
The situation has grown steadily worse since the Polish 
proclamation in which Witte, driven, it is supposed, by the 
party of reaction, and perhaps intimidated by the Kaiser, 
has excepted the ancient kingdom of Poland from political 
liberty. If the Cossacks and the few trustworthy regiments 
that remain are too weak to cope with the Georgians, how 
can they hope to hold down the Poles, who are many times 
more numerous? The end none can foresee. Perhaps .the 
best to be hoped for is that, bit by bit, concessions will be 
wrested from the debilitated tyranny, until at last, from all 
this bloodshed and misery, a new Russia arises, a federation 
of free and independent States, owning allegiance perhaps to 
one constitutional Emperor, and meeting together for com- 
mon purposes in an Imperial Parliament. But, if the reports 
that have come in since the beginning of November are to 
be trusted, we can hardly resist the dreadful conclusion, that 
things must be worse in Russia before they can become 
better. 


Crises are common at Constantinople; and it is to be 
hoped that the Sultan’s familiarity with them has at last 
brought a too great contempt. Firm in the 
belief that, in the last resort, the unanimity 
of the Powers would disappear, and that 
none but England and Italy were prepared to employ 
coercion, the Porte obstinately refused to hand over to 
the Powers the financial control of the three Macedonian 
vilayets, a measure which Lord Lansdowne holds to be the 
true foundation of a real reform scheme. But the Powers 
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were deeply committed ; their delegates had actually arrived 
and, though the Turkish authorities refused to recognise 
them, they formed their board and prepared their rég/ement. 
To allow this to become inoperative would be to accept a 
defeat even more ignominious than the emasculation of the 
reform scheme of 1903 ; and the Powers are now determined 
to try the effect of seizing a Turkish Customs House. The 
danger is, that the Porte may at the last moment suggest a 
compromise, and that the Powers, eager to find a way 
out, may accept it, and allow their delegates to remain, but 
without any executive power. It is absolutely necessary 
that they should get the purse-strings into their hands ; this 
would be a real step forward, and the internationalising of 
Macedonia would have indeed begun. The glory of success 
will certainly belong to Lord Lansdowne, for, when left to 
themselves, the other Powers display little likelihood of 
inaugurating reforms ; but his also must be the responsibility. 
if there is a failure, for he has pledged himself to carry his 
point, and for this end has made several important conces- 
sions to Austria and Russia, notably the exclusion of the 
vilayet of Adrianople from the scope of the scheme. Lord 
Lansdowne’s task is an easier one than that of Mr. Glad- 
stone and Lord Granville in 1880, in the cases of Dulcigno 
and Thessaly; for he has the hearty support of the 
Opposition in employing coercion, to bring some reality 
into the word “reform” for the long-suffering provinces, 
which are now in a worse plight than before the 1903 
insurrection, and are a constant menace to the peace between 
Bulgaria and Turkey. He has correctly interpreted English 
feeling and urged upon the other Powers, that, since the 
international fleet is in being, the occasion should be seized to 
make a definite settlement not only of the financial, but of 
the judicial question. Germany, Austria and Russia will go 
no further, however, than the enforcement of the financial 
réglement ; and it is to be feared the Austrian admiral in 
command will have no further orders. But Germany has 
recently “‘ discovered” Bulgaria ; and Austria and Russia may 
almost be written off diplomatically at the moment. So 
that we could wish the Western Powers would take a 
stronger line. 
No. 27.—VoL. vu. 369 DD 











THE REGENERATION OF THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS 


YEAR ago Lord Hugh Cecil wrote :—* It cannot, 

I fear, be denied, that the House of Commons is 
falling in reputation. It is even more regrettable that it 
seems to be losing, or to have lost, confidence in or respect 
for itself.” Very few men would dispute this assertion, or 
deny that another year has only accelerated the decadence. 

It is a matter of supreme importance for those who 
believe in democratic government, to discover and arrest 
the causes of this decadence. There is no need for 
discouragement. The decline of the House of Commons 
is a very recent phenomenon. It was, indeed, prophesied 
at every democratic advance by reactionaries, who drew 
lurid pictures of the mob dominating Ministers and Parlia- 
ments as in revolutionary France, or, by a more subtle 
change, of the representative becoming a mere delegate, 
a slave to the whim of his constituents, and losing his 
character of free member in a free Parliament. But none 
of these things occurred. The fame of the British Parlia- 
ment waxed with the rise of democracy. Gladstone, the 
greatest Minister of the last century, was first and last a 
parliamentarian. ‘The House of Commons became more 
and more the arena of political conflict, the nursery and 
grave of political reputations. 

Nor is the change yet very deeply marked. The Con- 
servative Leaders have yet to prove that it is profitable, in 
the long run, to ignore parliamentary resolutions, to pass 
Acts by mere force of majorities, to avoid by ignominious 
shifts and dodges discussions on the highest national topics. 
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But, in order to avoid a repetition of the Balfour tactics, it 
is necessary, not only that the next Election should read a 
severe lesson to the despisers of Parliament, but that the 
new leaders of the House of Commons should make a 
conscious and avowed effort to restore the House to its 
famed pinnacle, as first of deliberative assemblies, as the 
mother of Parliaments in excellence as in age. 

There has been, during these ten Conservative years, a 
double motive at work against the House of Commons. 
To govern through the instrument of a deliberative 
assembly of equals is too hard a task for the demagogue. 
Mr. Chamberlain was never at his best in the House of 
Commons. Backed by an immense majority with settled 
convictions, he could make long and successful speeches on 
the war policy. But they appealed only to the persuaded, 
and were calculated to repel the doubter and enrage the 
opponent. He has nothing of the qualities of a Beaconsfield 
or a Gladstone, who could soften or persuade, even while 
they were bound to be firm. And Mr. Chamberlain must 
feel this inaptitude for great parliamentary achievement 
himself. For it is otherwise quite unaccountable that he 
should not have used a Parliament, where in 1900 he was 
by far the first and favourite personality, as at least one of 
the platforms from which to carry on his great agitation. 
But Mr. Chamberlain dare not meet parliamentary debate 
on equal terms. So his avowed policy is to win a majority 
by an appeal to passions and votes outside Parliament. 
When he has his majority, he will ruthlessly use it to pass 
his measures. He has always supported Mr. Balfour's most 
violent closures, with the simple argument that both sides 
must use the weapon to coerce the Opposition. And there 
is never a note of regret or warning at the injury done to 
Parliament by such a practice, or at the national loss suffered 
by the laws being passed unconsidered. The less of Parlia- 
ment and the more of p/ébiscite which Mr. Chamberlain 
can get, the better pleased he will be. 

But Mr. Balfour’s motives are different. He is a real 
Conservative. He neither believes in the people’s will 
as a rough and ready wisdom, nor does he think he can 
manipulate it so as to reflect his own. His is the old creed 
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of the divine right of cliques and families to rule. It is 
not so conscious as in Charles I. But Mr. Balfour’s blazing 
indignation is truly royal, whenever any suspicion of moral 
obliquity is suggested against him, or his family, or his 
Cabinet. They can do no wrong. 

Still, in spite of their immaculate character, they grow 
unpopular. In order to carry out their policies, and to 
perpetrate the jobs to which they have set their hands, they 
need a parliamentary majority. To get and keep that 
majority, has been Mr. Balfour’s sole object for three years. 
But it was an object incompatible with parliamentary 
freedom. For his Party was rent by a schism which, if 
freely debated, would infallibly have shown itself in a 
parliamentary contest which must have spread to subjects 
other than Tariff Reform. It became therefore his first 
object to evade, to stifle, to distort, discussion on Free 
Trade and Protection. Out of this necessity sprang the first 
part of his anti-parliamentary policy—the suppression of 
discussion. 

If Mr. Balfour had confined his evasions to the one 
subject, there would have been less danger of permanent 
harm to the practice of the House of Commons. The 
manceuvres which ended in the stampede of the Conserva- 
tive Party from the vote of censure on the Tariff Reform 
policy, and Mr. Balfour’s ignoring of the vote, have so 
greatly helped the Opposition, that succeeding Premiers 
will not be anxious to imitate them. Unfortunately, many 
other questions of Government policy have been burked by 
similar wiles. ‘The commonest form of evasion is to get a 
supporter to put down a blocking motion, and then regret 
that the forms of the House debar discussion. ‘There was 
a particularly flagrant instance in the case of the Thibet 
expedition. An armed British force, several thousand 
strong, with guns and supplies for a long march, had 
entered the territories of a neighbouring State. But the 
House of Commons was absolutely unable to discuss a 
war upon which the nation was entering, because some 
supporter of the Ministers had put down a motion which 
he never intended to be discussed. Efforts were made to 
induce the Government to allow time for debate under a 
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law which requires every military expedition sent out of 
India to be sanctioned by parliamentary resolution. The 
reply was: that it was'a diplomatic mission. And it was 
not until the diplomatists had shot down several hundred 
Thibetans, that the false plea was withdrawn, and the 
British Parliament was allowed to discuss the wisdom of 
the war in which it found itself engaged. It is impossible 
to believe that any Premier with the very least regard for 
parliamentary control would have refused time for debate, 
still less given such questionable reasons for the refusal. 

The other necessity of Mr. Balfour's situation has been 
to maintain an unwilling majority for legislative purposes. 
For three sessions he has secured this at the expense of the 
efficiency of the House of Commons, by a double policy of 
carrying very little legislation and yet using the closure 
indiscriminately. The House of Commons naturally falls 
into disrepute, if every year a great parade is made of 
measures which will be passed, if almost all are dropped 
before the end of the session, and if the one which is passed 
is rushed through without debate. Regularly Mr. Balfour 
gets up and declares that it is preposterous that the House 
should have a quite barren session, and that therefore he is 
compelled to guillotine the Brewers’ Compensation Bill or 
the Aliens Bill. It isa matter of no concern to him that 
the country begins to wonder what is the use of an assembly 
which passes almost no legislation, and does not, though 
it sits for half the year, find time to discuss more than a 
quarter of the one unpopular measure that does become 
law. Mr. Balfour’s object is served. He and the clique 
maintain their majority, which would vanish if they 
tried to keep their bored followers in London later than 
August 11th. 

But it would be unjust to make the Conservative 
Leaders responsible for everything. They could not have 
brought the House of Commons into disrepute without the 
permission of their followers who compose the Conservative 
majority. There are many lovers of Parliament among the 
Tories. But the majority care remarkably little for the 
prestige of the House. What they want is to keep the 
Conservative Party in power; and they are wedded by 
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no affection to the system of parliamentary government. 
There is nothing in Conservative tradition to make them 
care for the House of Commons, with the faith that 
would lead them to sacrifice a present advantage to main- 
tain its prestige. The Tory Party did not create this great 
engine of popular power. It does not draw its political 
inspiration from the struggles to make a free Parliament. 
In later times, legislation has never been the great aim of 
Tory statesmen ; and, where they have been creative, they 
have won their reputation as administrators. Mark the 
difference between Gladstone and Beaconsfield. One at his 
zenith brings from abroad ‘“* Peace with Honour ;”’ the other 
lives by his triumphs in Parliament, by his Budgets, his 
Education Act, his Disestablishment Act, his Land Act. 
Modern Conservatives have accepted the necessity of be- 
coming parliamentarians. They have learnt from Tory 
democracy the art of electioneering. But loyalty to the 
House of Commons none of them would preténd to 
be a first article of their political faith. Most true is it, 
again to quote Lord Hugh Cecil, “that much of what is 
criticised in the proceedings of the House would disappear, 
if its members really thought that it mattered whether the 
House of Commons was efficient or inefficient, powerful or 
impotent.” 

A Liberal majority and a Liberal Ministry might, in a 
couple of years, restore the House of Commons to its old 
power and credit. It can be made once more the free arena 
of national debate by the Leader of the House refusing to 
strain every rule to suppress discussion. Blocking motions 
ought to be openly discountenanced by the Whips. And no 
general debate on a subject of vita] interest ought to be 
evaded because it may involve unpleasant differences in the 
Ministerial Party. It may seem for a time that such a policy 
will be to play into the hands of two such unscrupulous par- 
liamentary tacticians as Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain. 
But the very mention of their names suggests the answer. 
A successful Liberal Ministry will certainly not defeat the 
two Conservative Leaders in tactics. It is by the assertion 
of courage and the defence of principles that they will create 
a long Liberal predominance. They have nothing to lose 
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from debates on Tariff Reform. Let them dare the Pro- 
tectionists to come into the open. 

But it is a wholly different range of political and 
economic subjects which will cause the chief difficulty. 
The most powerful element in the next Parliament, which 
will sway it as the imperialists sway the present House, 
will be the Liberal Social Reformers and Labour members, 
who will begin by supporting the Government. They will 
be conscious of objects beyond attainment in the next Par- 
liament—large projects of land reform and social reform, 
which ought to be inaugurated by any Liberal Government. 
Free expression must be given to these aims and creeds 
of reformation, in order that they may be tested and take 
wise shape. In the eyes of many Labour men and social 
reformers, the Ministry will be judged largely by the 
welcome it gives to ideas of social regeneration. Free 
discussion ought to be to their interest. It will be de- 
manded by the Opposition in ordinary course, and by a large 
part of their own Party. It will be an easy but much- 
needed opportunity of restoring to the House of Commons 
perhaps its highest function, of moulding the political 
opinion of the nation. 

But it is in the region of legislation that the manage- 
ment and statesmanship of the Ministers will be really tried. 
Is the House of Commons an effete machine, which can 
only pass one contested measure a year, and that without 
full discussion? Or is it to be merely the registry of laws 
prepared in the Home Office and Education Office by 
Liberal Ministers, and brought down to Parliament for 
sham debate and passage without amendment ? Or is it to 
be restored to its old position, in which the details as well 
as the principles of every Bill had to receive the separate 
sanction of the House of Commons ? 

It is certain that a Liberal Ministry that has any hope 
of prolonged existence must be able to carry more than an 
Aliens Bill in a session. And, with an enthusiastic major- 
ity, it is quite possible that they could carry with a drastic 
guillotine several large measures in the first two sessions. It 
would serve the Conservatives perfectly right if they were 
paid back with their own coin. Mr. Lloyd-George has 
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publicly threatened the Conservatives with this retaliation ; 
and if it were only for the repeal of the measures which the 
Tories have passed by closure against the will of the country 
in the last few years, the plan might be adopted. But, for 
new legislation, it would be not only offensive to Liberal 
principle, but ultimately fatal to Liberal success, to adopt 
retaliatory tactics of this kind. 

The chief problem is, to discover the means of using for 
legislation a great part of the time now frittered away on 
unimportant discussions, or wasted because of the weariness 
of members. It is probable that a majority of members 
would personally prefer a change in the date of the annual 
meeting of Parliament. No doubt the question will 
ultimately be decided, in the main, by the personal prefer- 
ences of members with regard to their holidays. But there 
are decided public advantages in a reversion to the old 
practice of calling Parliament together in November. As 
the year is arranged now, legislation almost necessarily takes 
a second place. After the King’s Speech, which gives a 
much-needed occasion for the discussion of grievances and 
general policy, the House is almost at once plunged into 
financial business. Sporadic attempts may be made to get 
Government legislation introduced. But if the two chief 
Bills of the session have been read a second time before 
Whitsuntide, a Ministry may be fairly satisfied. The result 
is, the deferring of the serious business of legislation to the 
two summer months of June and July, when members have 
already lost their zest for work, when heat, and the attractions 
of the London season and of the country, make many men 
indifferent to the details of business, about which they 
perhaps were never very enthusiastic. Only a very vital 
Bill indeed, like the Education Bill of 1902, gets a real 
chance of the kind of discussion which every first-class 
measure ought to have. 

But if Parliament met in November, the session would 
commence with three months practically free of financial 
business. By the end of November, the debates on the 
King’s Speech would be over; and, with an interval of a 
fortnight for Christmas and New Year, there would be two 
full months or more for second readings of great Bills, and 
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the early days of their committees, which are almost always 
the most critical and valuable for shaping their final form. 
Before the financial business began, a capable Government 
would have broken the back of its legislative difficulties for 
the year. The members would be at their best for legisla- 
tive effort ; and it is generally more important for men to 
be working with fresh minds at construction, than at the 
easier task of criticising and objecting to financial proposals. 
There would also be the substantial advantage, in the eyes 
of Liberals, that the winter is the time when public 
criticism finds opportunity for expression. A very un- 
popular proposal would have less chance of being passed in 
the teeth of popular opposition, if a score of demonstrations 
could be held against it every night for a month while it 
was before Parliament. In winter this would be possible. 
In summer it is not. In spite of the feeling against the 
Brewers’ Compensation Bill, and the capacity of Temper- 
ance reformers to organise demonstrations, the objections of 
the country never got heard in 1904. For in the height of 
summer it is only the fanatic who will go to an indoor 
meeting, though he may recruit a few holiday makers if 
he will tempt the weather out of doors. 

After three months (February, March, and April), 
devoted mainly to finance, Parliament would return in May 
and June to wind up its legislative business. Half way 
through June, at the period of a late Whitsuntide, when all 
sane men who are not slaves to sport must prefer their 
holidays in England or abroad, Parliament would be pro- 
rogued. Sometimes the House of Lords might be recal- 
citrant over the unpalatable Bills which will increasingly be 
sent for their digestion; and the contest with them might 
carry the session into July. But surely that is far preferable 
to the present system, under which a Minister or conscien- 
tious member, in the event of a prolonged session, never 
sees the country, except at Whitsuntide, until it has become 
impossible to sit out of doors in Great Britain without an 
overcoat. 

It is a great pity that the experiment made by Mr. 
W. H. Smith, when Leader of the House, was not carried 
further. Parliament met at the end of November, 18go. 
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And by the beginning of July, 1891, the whole normal work 
of the session was finished. Parliament might thereupon 
have been prorogued, if the Government had not vitiated 
the whole experiment by introducing suddenly, at the end 
of the session, an important new piece of financial legislation 
in connection with education. As soon as June and July 
had taken the place of August and September as_ the 
recognised holiday months, a Government would no more 
be able suddenly to despoil members of their midsummer 
prorogation, than they are now to rob them of their grouse- 
shooting holiday. 

There are many Liberals who feel that the main difh- 
culty in dealing with legislation is the need for devolution, 
and that the mere mass of business and the intractable 
hostile Irish representation are the greatest obstacles of all. 
But the wisdom of establishing subordinate national assem- 
blies is a large and separate question of public policy. Yet 
there is an expedient which has not yet had a fair chance, 
which Devolutionists might regard as a move in the right 
direction and Unionists can hardly pretend would lead to 
separation. Why should not Scotch, Irish, and Welsh 
Committees be established for Bills with a purely local 
character? It is not only Ireland that might be mollified 
for a period by the free right to discuss the details of Irish 
Bills, of the principle of which the whole House had 
approved. Last session the Scotch Education Bill failed to 
pass. It was a purely Scotch Bill. The Scotch members 
had some differences of opinion as to details, but desired the 
Bill as nearly with unanimity as is possible in the case of so 
complicated a measure. The English and Welsh members 
had no interest in it, except to point out how the Scotch 
Bill granted to the Scotchman that control of his schools 
which is denied to the Englishman and the Welshman by the 
Act of 1902. There could be no conceivable advantage in 
English or Irish members voting on Scottish institutions 
which they did not try to master. If there had been a 
Scotch Committee, the Bill must have passed ; and many 
days of parliamentary time would have been saved. 

The experiment has indeed been tried ; and, though the 
occasion was the least favourable to its success, it was 
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successful. During the last Liberal régime, a Scotch Com- 
mittee was set up. It was during the full fury of the Home 
Rule controversy. Naturally, Mr. Balfour treated it as a 
dangerous concession to separatist tendencies. He opposed 
it with the full forces of the Conservative Party. Con- 
cessions, which might well have rendered it unworkable, 
had to be made. A large number of non-Scottish members 
were placed on the Committee. But, even so, the 
Scotch Committee for the session of 1894 did the 
work entrusted to it. The Secretary for Scotland, Sir 
George Trevelyan, was able to carry a Crofters Act which 
would have had a very remote chance of passing, if it 
had had to go before a Committee of the whole House 
in that crowded and stormy session. Since then, Mr. 
Balfour has ruled the House of Commons ; and the Com- 
mittee has not been revived. But a powerful Liberal 
Ministry might well make the National Committee an 
important instrument for the debate of legislative details. 
There is another change which has a good deal to recom- 
mend it, though there is a considerable weight of Liberal 
authority at present against it. It certainly seems, on the 
face of it, a most unreasonable thing that Bills upon which 
many parliamentary days have been spent should, if they 
fail to pass from lack of time in one session, necessarily have 
to go again through all their stages in the next. Each 
Parliament is a unity. The personne/ and dominant opinions 
of a House of Commons change very slowly from the 
friction of outside public opinion and the effect of bye- 
elections. A Bill the second reading of which is passed in 
1902, will almost with certainty get a second reading in 
1903. The need for holidays, and the lack of continuous 
financial and administrative business, prevent Parliament 
sitting continuously. But the prorogation is only a matter 
of convenience. ‘There is no deep constitutional significance 
in the separation of the sessions, as there is in the distinction 
of one Parliament from another, when a General Election 
has intervened. It happens that we have adopted as our 
parliamentary practice the rule that every Bill must be 
introduced anew each session. Most European countries 
governed by legislative assemblies regard each Parliament, 
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and not each session, as the unit. And it is hardly con- 
ceivable that any constitution-makers would adopt a different 
course, if they had a clear field. 

The advantages of allowing Bills which have reached a 
certain stage, to be proceeded with in the next session of the 
same Parliament from the stage which they have previously 
reached, are quite certain and definite. The objections are 
more speculative. In the first place, there is a very large 
class of legislation which is hardly contentious at all, but 
which is crowded out every session. For the merest tactical 
reason, the Opposition will often stop a Bill to which they 
have no real objection; and the Government can’t afford 
the time to fight them. If for two sessions the Govern- 
ment or the promoters of such Bills could press them on 
a stage at every opportunity, they would have double or 
treble the chance of being passed. 

There is also the quite appreciable class of Bills, like 
the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill, over which there is some 
dispute, but of which an overwhelming majority of the House 
desires the passage. It cannot be regarded as satisfactory 
that one brilliant and daring obstructer should be able to 
hold the House of Commons at bay for a whole Parliament. 
No one can greatly blame the Government for not making 
itself responsible for such Bills ; but Parliament ought to be 
able to pass them. 

But the pre-eminent advantage of carrying over partly- 
considered Bills lies in the facilities which that course would 
afford the Government, of meeting obstruction by the 
certainty of its futility in the early years of a Parliament. 
The country has the right to reap the crop it sows. It is 
wholly unreasonable that a great Bill, over which, let us 
say, a fortnight of parliamentary time has been spent, should 
become as though it had never been discussed the moment 
the message of prorogation is read. 

Curiously enough, the objections raised to this reform are 
both of them of Liberal origin. In the Committee which 
considered the subject in 1890, it was the Conservative 
members who supported the proposal. The first of the 
objections is that: ‘ This power of carrying over Bills might 
have a most prejudicial effect in inducing apathy and laxity 
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on the part of the Government and the House in the pro- 
secution of important measures.” Such a result is of course 
possible. New conditions open new opportunities to men, 
according to their quality and determination. If there is to 
be a lax and apathetic Liberal Government, the sooner the 
country can gauge its quality of laxity the better. But 
what we are seeking are conditions which will give serious 
and fearless men the chance which parliamentary conditions 
now deny them. That the task of a pushing and de- 
termined Ministry would be facilitated during a period of 
four years by such a change, it is hardly possible to deny. 

The second speculative objection, which has most 
weight with some Liberals, is : that the House of Lords would 
imitate the House of Commons, and use the rule to post- 
pone Bills passed by the House a Commons. If this were 
the natural consequence, the proposal would indeed be liable 
to be gravely prejudicial to good legislation. But the retort 
of the majority of the Committee of 1890 seems to be fairly 
convincing. “In reply to this allegation, your Committee 
deem it right and necessary to record their opinion, that any 
claim or attempt by either House of Parliament of its own 
authority, by Standing Order or otherwise, to postpone to a 
future Session of Parliament any Bill sent to it from the 
other House of Parliament, would be a breach of the con- 
stitutional usage of Parliament.” Bills sent up from one 
House to the other are clearly in a different category 
from Bills initiated in that House. The House from which 
they come has an interest in them, which would make it a 
flagrant violation of established usage to postpone them 
without the consent of the originating House. We have 
the recorded opinion of Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain, and 
the Duke of Devonshire to that effect, who were all of them 
parties to the Report. This parliamentary generation there- 
fore need hardly fear even an attempt by the House of Lords 
to invent this new obstruction. And, after this generation, 
may we not hope that the vabeeansial power of the Lords 
to over-ride the Commons will be a memory and not a 
present fear ? 

CHarLes P. TREVELYAN 
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HE equitable and effective working of the Irish 

Land Purchase Act of 1903 is a matter of supreme 
importance in the political relationship of Great Britain 
and Ireland. The result of the Act will be to place the 
British Exchequer in the position of landlord over four fifths 
of Ireland for three generations. Financially, the State 
appears to be amply guaranteed against loss. Not alone 
has it the security of the land, landlords’ interest and tenants’ 
interest combined ; but the Irish Local Taxation Account, 
into which a revenue of over two and a half millions passes 
from the Exchequer, is interposed as a further guarantee 
against default. The annuities payable on the hundred 
millions credit, which it was estimated by Mr. Wyndham 
would be required for the transaction, amount to only three 
and a quarter millions. So that, with realty valued at some 
four millions rental, and Local Taxation credits amounting 
to over two and a half millions, the three and a quarter 
millions of annuity seem absolutely safe. Even so, in the 
event of any considerable default, or of the failure of the 
Act to secure what may be called its social objects, political 
complications would be certain to arise. The Land Com- 
mission would be compelled to attempt the realisation of 
the security offered by the tenants’ holdings ; and the loss 
would fall upon the rate-making authorities in the localities 
where the default occurred. There would be little difficulty, 
it is probable, where only individual failures through avoid- 
able causes were in question. But general default through 
unavoidable economic or natural misfortune would involve 
issues of another kind, and would inevitably raise the 
question: how far the authors and administrators of the 
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Act were responsible for any lack of provision against the 
risk. 

Accordingly, it would seem to be the duty of persons 
concerned for the good relations of the two countries, under 
whatever political arrangements the future may bring, to 
watch closely the results of the new Act in the first stages 
of its operation. The duty seems scarcely to be realised. 
What has happened in the case of so many “settlements ” of 
the Irish Land Question, is happening now. Parliament, 
having placed a practically unlimited credit at the disposal 
of the Irish Land Commission, having ear-marked £390,000 
a year of savings on the Irish establishment to provide a 
bonus of {12,000,000 to ease the operation, and having 
further charged the Irish Development Grant with the 
sums necessary to pay the discount on Irish Land Stock, in 
order that the owners may be paid in cash the price agreed 
upon with the tenants, has discharged its conscience. It 
accepts the assurance that the excellent policy propounded 
by the author of the measure is being realised. The British 
public hears that the agreements to purchase outpace the 
rate at which the money can be provided by the Treasury, 
and that already, in a little over a year and a half of the 
actual administration of the Act, agreements to sell and 
purchase exceeding twenty-six millions have been lodged 
with the Commissioners. No further evidence of the 
success of the measure is asked for ; and when the Estates 
Commissioners themselves publish a Report, showing that, 
notwithstanding the rapidity of these transactions, one part 
of Mr. Wyndham’s policy has not merely failed, but proved 
unworkable under the terms of the Act, the Report attracts 
less attention than the Irish Board of Agriculture’s Report 
on Poultry-breeding. 

Yet the consideration of the defects disclosed by the 
Estates Commissioners’ Report is urgent, and all the more 
urgent because of the very rapidity of the sales that are 
being effected. The Irish Land Question is a complicated 
one—rather there are two questions connected with the 
occupation of Irish land to be settled, and not merely one. 
There is a social, as well as an industrial problem. The 
complete transfer of the land of Ireland in its present con- 
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dition into the hands of the occupiers, even at equitable 
prices, while it led to considerable industrial development on 
the economic holdings, might yet leave the social problem 
not only untouched, but far more difficult of solution than 
it was before. For the farms of some two hundred thousand 
of those occupiers do not provide a means of livelihood to 
the tenants; and the conversion of these tenants into the 
nominal owners of their uneconomic farms, simultaneously 
with the sale of the unoccupied lands, would simply stereo- 
type poverty and congestion, and prevent ultimate relief, save 
by the old painful and disturbing processes of eviction, 
amalgamation, and emigration. It was Mr. Wyndham’s 
virtue to have recognised this fact; it is to be counted 
to his discredit that his effort to provide for it has, as the 
Estates Commissioners’ Report shows, hopelessly failed. 

No other statement of the conditions to be recognised 
and provided for is required beyond Mr. Wyndham’s own. 
In his speech introducing the Land Purchase Act, he defined 
his object to be “ to get at the occupier of the soil to enable 
him to purchase an economic holding upon which a man 
and his family could maintain themselves.” He declared 
it to be difficult in some parts of Ireland. Nevertheless, 
he recognised the first duty of the statesman who aims at 
“settling the Irish Land Question.” ‘ We ought,” he 
said, ‘‘ to begin to build up the agrarian situation in Ireland 
from the bottom. Some system of village communities seems 
in the West of Ireland to have decayed, and at some stage 
in this decay to have become fossilised. So, if it were not 
a contradiction in terms, you might say it was at once 
rotten and rigid.” This purpose, of building up the 
agrarian situation from the bottom, was to be a governing 
consideration, according to Mr. Wyndham, of the adminis- 
tration of the Act. ‘* An estate,” he said, ‘‘ does not mean 
all the property owned by a landlord; it does mean an 
area which, whether taken alone or in conjunction with 
untenanted land added to it, when it is expedient so to do 
in order to remove grave economic blemishes, can be dealt 
with as a whole so that those blemishes are removed.” 
“Some of these holdings,” he declared, “‘ ought not to be 
sold unless they are increased in size.” 
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This recognition of the existence of the agrarian slums, 
the conversion of which as they stand into peasant properties 
could only mean the sacrifice of public treasure in the 
fossilisation of a debasing social condition, was welcomed 
in Ireland. And, save among those who were denounced 
as “extremists,” the provision for the removal of the social 
evil seemed generous and ample. Section 6 enabled the 
Estates Commissioners to purchase estates from the owners 
direct, and where half the holdings consisted of tenements 
of less than £5 annual value, or of mountain or bog land, 
to declare them, “‘ with the consent of the owner,” fit to be 
regarded as Congested Estates. By the same section, the 
Commissioners were empowered to sell the farms back to 
the small occupiers at a 10 percent. loss. Section 7 enabled 
them to make offers in the Land Judge’s Court for en- 
cumbered estates, and to deal with them as with estates 
purchased under section 6. By section 8, they were 
empowered to buy up untenanted land for the purpose of 
enlarging the small holdings acquired under sections 6 and 

By section 12, they were empowered to undertake 
schemes of improvement on the estates acquired by them- 
selves; and section 43 made financial provision for the 
improvement and the resale to the occupiers of their 
improved holdings at an equitable price. Another section 
of the Act empowered the Commissioners to hold estates 
for the purposes of improvement up to the capital value of 
£5,000,000. It is not too much to say, that it was the 
existence of these provisions in the Act that secured for it 
the qualified assent of Irish public opinion. They en- 
gendered the hope that at last a determined effort was to 
be made, by the use of ample credit and a competent 
machinery, to remove the plague spots of rural Ireland, to 
regenerate the districts where hunger and distress are 
endemic, and to reverse the process that, during the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, doomed some of the best 
peasant material within the Empire to forcible extrusion 
beyond the seas. Whatever apprehensions were raised 
regarding the effect of the new financial system proposed 
by the Act on the price of Irish land, were counterbalanced 
by the expectation that no more would be heard of Irish 
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distress, and that the spectacle of Ireland as a periodic 
beggar before the nations would no more be seen. Yet, 
according to the officials charged with the administration 
of the Act, these sections have proved unworkable ; and 
the policy proclaimed by the author of the Act, and supposed 
to be amply provided for, has been abandoned. 

“The Commissioners,” we read, “ have not in practice 
dealt with any estates as congested from the date of the 
commencement of the Act up to the present time.” 
“The Commissioners have not been able to deal with the 
matter of improvements except to a limited extent. In the 
case of a large estate which the owner proposed to sell to 
them in the County Kerry, they had the property inspected, 
and found it suitable for purposes of improvement, but, 
having regard to their difficulties under the Act, they 
considered it desirable to invite the good offices of the 
Congested Districts Board and themselves refrain from 
purchasing. ‘The Commissioners have been advised that, 
in cases of estates sold by landlords to tenants direct, they 
cannot make advances for improvements repayable by 
annuities under the Land Purchase Act.” Never, even in 
the case of Acts of Parliament passed for the benefit of 
Ireland at Westminster, has there been so complete a failure 
of good intentions ; and scarcely ever has the confession of 
failure on the part of those charged with the administration 
of the Acts been so immediate and so candid. 

The causes of the failure are made abundantly clear 
by the Report. The Act provides for two methods of 
purchase. An owner may negotiate the sale of his property 
directly to his tenants ; or he may sell his estate to the 
Land Commission, in whom it becomes vested until re- 
sold by the Commission to the tenants. When the 
Act was being considered in the House of Commons, the 
House was led to believe that the second procedure would 
be the usual one. Accordingly, no attention was paid to 
the fact that the opportunity of giving effect to Mr. 
Wyndham’s proclaimed policy regarding the congested 
estates and the uneconomic holdings depended upon the 
election of the owners as to the method of sale. As the 
Estates Commissioners point out in their Report, in dealing 
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with the question of the purchase and redistribution of 
untenanted land, “ when the land does not form part of a 
tenanted estate under sale, it can only be acquired by them 
under section 8 of the Act. That section limits the action 
of the Commissioners to the purchase of such untenanted 
land as they consider necessary to facilitate the sale or 
redistribution of estates purchased, or proposed to be 
purchased, by them under sections 6 or 7. The number of 
estates so purchased is small; and, consequently, the power 
of the Commissioners to purchase untenanted land under 
section 8 of the Act is limited.” In other words, the 
redistribution of untenanted land, and the improvement of 
uneconomic holdings, are limited, except as to the slight 
measure to be indicated later, by the extent to which the 
sales of estates are effected through the Commissioners 
themselves. At the date of the Interim Report of the 
Commissioners, applications had been received for advances 
amounting to £19,115,380; of that total, {16,279,630 
was on foot of sales negotiated directly between landlord 
and tenant. The balance, £2,835,750, was for estates and 
untenanted land—the latter of an estimated value of 
£128,116—purchased or offered for by the Estates 
Commissioners themselves. Thus only about one seventh 
of the estates that were being converted into peasant 
properties at the date of the Interim Report were being 
transferred to the occupiers, under that procedure which 
enables the improvement powers of the Commissioners to 
be exercised, defective as the Commissioners report those 
powers to be. When it is remembered that one third of 
the agricultural holdings of Ireland are uneconomic, that 
congested estates and congested areas of estates, which, taken 
as a whole, may be described as non-congested, are confined 
to no one province, that large areas of untenanted land are 
to be found in every province, and especially in Leinster, 
the general statistics leave no doubt that great numbers 
of uneconomic holdings are being transferred, unimproved 
and unenlarged, to the peasants at fancy prices. 

“Some of these holdings,’ Mr. Wyndham declared, 
“ought not to be sold unless they are increased in size.” 
The principle is a thoroughly sound one ; but, unfortunately, 
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Mr. Wyndham did not embody it in his Act. These hold- 


ings are being sold, without enlargement, and at top prices, 
even within the Congested Districts. For example, in the 
Return of Advances applied for during the period ending 
31st of December 1904, we find that applications were 
lodged from nine estates within the Congested Districts of 
County Donegal. ‘The number of holdings was 351, the 
gross rental being £1,851, and the average rent of each 
farm {5:27. The price agreed to was 24 years’ pur- 
chase, though some of the rental was subject to revision. 
The landlords will receive, if the advances are sanctioned— 
and there has been only one estate rejected since the Act 
came into force—a bonus in addition of 2°88 years’ pur- 
chase. Thus these nine congested estates in Donegal are 
being sold for a fraction less than 27 years’ purchase, the 
price of well-secured ground rents in the London area ; 
and yet not a single acre of untenanted land is being 
added to any one of the uneconomic holdings on the nine 
estates. These “rigid and rotten communities” are being 
made more rigid than ever by purchase, while no antiseptic 
is being applied to their decay. The following Table gives 
the corresponding figures for the Congested Districts of 
Connaught. 


APPLICATIONS FROM THE CONGESTED DISTRICTS 
oF CoNNAUGHT 


for advances in respect to Direct Sales between Landlord and Tenant during 
the period ending 31st December 1904. 





| | No. of Amount of 
No. of | Rental Price | years’ | untenanted 
Holdings | |purchase| Land offered 


No. of 


County Estates 





Galway 
Leitrim 


Mayo 


Sligo 
Totals 








| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
Roscommon | | 


| 
pascaleasel 
| 4364 18 995,834! 
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Here we have nearly a thousand holdings, the average 
rental of which is only £4 15s. 6d., being transferred at 
a price that will yield the owners over 244 years’ 
purchase of the rental ; and not one of the holdings is 
receiving the benefit of the improvement policy. The 
price, moreover, is being given for rents, the majority of 
which are subject to immediate revision and reduction in 
the Land Court. The sale of five of the Roscommon 
estates was completed before December ; and fuller details 
are given respecting them in Table VII of the Estates Com- 
missioners’ Report. From these we learn, that 341 of the 
holdings were held under first-term rents, that is, rents of 
which the judicial lease had expired or was about to expire, 
and, therefore, subject to a reduction, which in Roscommon 
averages 18 per cent. Yet these 341 uneconomic holdings 
brought 20°4 years’ purchase of the out-of-date rent, 
equivalent to nearly 25 years’ purchase of the fair rent. 
Forty-five of the rents had never been revised ; and they 
brought nearly 19 years’ purchase. Down to the end 
of the financial year 1899-1900, the Congested Districts 
Board had acquired 19 estates, valued at {£25,521 per 
annum, for £348,546, or less than 14 years’ purchase of 
the valuation, which is, on the average, over 5 per cent. 
lower in the west than the first-term rents. 

This contrast points to the real crux of the problem as 
it now stands—the artificial appreciation of the value of 
Irish land, within and without the Congested Districts, by 
the new system of land purchase. Mr. Wyndham’s Act 
has made a root change in the financial system. All pre- 
vious Acts proceeded on the principle that there should be 
ample capital security in the land transferred for the money 
advanced by the State, and collateral security as well. 
Under the Act of 1870, the purchaser had to provide 
collateral security in the shape of a cash payment of part 
of the purchase money. The Ashbourne Act provided 
that a guarantee deposit of one fifth of the money might 
be retained in the hands of the Land Commission for the 
same purpose. Mr. Arthur Balfour’s Act of 1891 created a 
guarantee fund by the retention of 4 per cent. of the pur- 
chase annuity, and the limitation of the reductions that a 
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tenant might obtain on the annual value by purchase to 20 
per cent. for the first five years. Mr. Gerald Balfour’s Act 
of 1896 impounded as collateral security the subventions 
from the Imperial Exchequer in aid of local expenditure, to 
which Ireland had become entitled under various Local 
Grants in Aid Acts. These subventions had so grown, 
that they allowed the abolition of guarantee deposits and 
guarantee funds, and gave the purchaser the full advantage 
of the cheap money obtainable before the South African 
War. For the Ashbourne and Balfour Acts provided that 
the holdings for which the purchase money was advanced 
by the State should in themselves be security for the 
advance. The holdings were inspected, a valuation of 
them made ; and the price was limited by the amount that 
the Land Commission was prepared to advance. This 
valuation was made independently of the rates at which the 
purchase money was obtainable. It was a business valua- 
tion. Therefore it followed that, as the interest on the 
purchase money fell, the relief to the tenant, either in the 
shape of a lower annuity or a shorter redemption period, 
increased ; and, of course, the easier the redemption terms, 
the greater became the security of the creditor, the State. 
It is significant that, under this system, the Land Commis- 
sion refused advances to the amount of nearly one and a 
half millions, because the holdings were not security for the 
prices agreed to by the tenants. When it is remembered 
that the holdings as they stood, including the tenants’ own 
interests, varying from one fourth to one third of the 
capital value of the farm, and not the vendors’ interests 
only, were taken as the security, the significance of the 
fact, as a light on the capacity of the embarrassed tenant 
to make a fair bargain with his landlord, cannot be ignored. 
It was under this procedure that the standard of price 
which prevailed under the old Acts was reached—about 
17 years’ purchase in cash. Therefore, when the excellent 
record of the Irish tenant-purchasers in the matter of repay- 
ment is recalled, it should be remembered that it was estab- 
lished under a system of purchase that took full precaution 
against improvident bargaining on the part of the tenants, 
and reckless lending on the part of the State. 
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Mr. Wyndham altered the whole financial procedure. 
The germ of his system is to be found in his speech intro- 
ducing the abortive measure of 1902. In that speech, he 
expressed the opinion that the Land Commission, in esti- 
mating the amount that might be advanced on any holding, 
had been acting too much in the capacity of “ prudent 
mortgagees.” A new system of valuation would, he in- 
dicated, be imposed on the Commissioners to be charged 
with the administration of the new measure. What the 
system was, he did not carefully explain ; but the principle 
of it is contained in the suggestion that, by lowering the 
annuity rate + per cent., the tenant would be enabled to give 
the landlord two years’ purchase more for his holding. Under 
the Act of 1896, the annuity rate was 4 per cent., at which 
it had stood since 1885. The money was advanced at 2 
per cent. interest ; and, before the unfortunate South African 
War, the landlord was able to sell his Land Stock at 12 per 
cent. premium—thus obtaining as large a bonus as is obtain- 
able at the expense of the taxpayers under the new Act. 
The interest being 23 per cent., and the annuity rate 4 per 
cent., the redemption rate was 14 per cent. per annum ; and 
it redeemed the purchase money in 42 years. Mr. Wyndham 
proposed to reduce the annuity rate to 3} per cent. in his 
original Bill, to enable the tenant to give two years’ purchase 
more for his holding. Why, on any sound principle of 
finance, the reduction of the annuity rate should enable the 
tenant to give two years’ purchase more for his holding, Mr. 
Wyndham did not explain. What he meant was, that he 
would extend the period of redemption by reducing the 
redemption rate, and instruct the new Land Commissioners 
to increase the capital advance accordingly, in proportion to 
the length of the term and without regard to the capital 
security. A tenant paid £100 rent formerly ; be bought at 
20 years’ purchase ; his annuity was then £80 per annum, 
which redeemed his advance in 42 years. Mr. Wyndham 
proposed that he should pay a slightly increased annuity for 
59 years, and thus give the landlord 22 years’ purchase. As, 
however, the old system of Land Purchase ensured that the 
advance should be no more than could be capitally secured 
on the holding, the lowering of the rate would not have 
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increased the amount to be advanced, unless that guarantee 
was abolished. Accordingly, it was necessary to alter the 
system of valuation. 

The proposed procedure departed from sound finance in 
two directions. First, it embodied the fiscal fallacy that you 
may extend the period of a loan without increasing the 
risk, and proportion the loan to the length of the redemption 
period. Second, it substituted for the guarantee of capital 
security for the whole advance, the guarantee of annual value 
for a single year’s payment of the annuity, thus assum- 
ing that the chance of failure in the payment of a single 
year’s annuity is the same as the risk of failure for a period 
of 684 years. 

In the Act of 1903, these principles are more fully 
developed. One might have thought that, as the State was 
providing a bonus of 12 per cent., Mr. Wyndham would 
have left the guarantees of safe finance untouched. A 12 
per cent. bonus on 17 years’ purchase, the old average price 
of Irish land, would have given the two years’ purchase 
additional, which, in his speech introducing the Bill of 
1902, Mr. Wyndham estimated to be necessary to bring 
landlords and tenants together. But no. The principle of 
limiting the reduction on his rent which a tenant might 
obtain on purchase was introduced ; the old system of 
inspecting the holdings for security was abolished in the 
case of all judicial holdings ; the period of redemption was 
extended from 42 to 684 years ; the rate of interest was left 
unchanged ; and the Act was so framed as to ensure that the 
increased amount produced by capitalising the annuities for 
the extended period should go to the landlord. The Bill 
provided that, wherever the annuity payable on a purchase 
advance was less than the rent of the holding proposed to be 
purchased by not less than ro nor more than 30 per cent., in 
the case of judicial holdings upon which the rent had been 
fixed since the passing of the Act of 1896, and by not less 
than 20 nor more than 40 per cent. in the case of judicial 
holdings, on which the rents were fixed before the passing 
of the Act of 1896, the advance might be made without 
inspection; and it reduced the annuity rate from 4 per 
cent. to 34. Thus the average price suggested in the Act 
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for first-term rents is something over 21} years’ purchase, 
and for second-term rents over 243 years’ purchase, to which 
the Act adds a 12 per cent. bonus. 

The effect of these arrangements upon the price of land 
transferred under the Act has been to appreciate it nearly 
50 per cent. The average price of the estates sold under 
the old Acts was 17 years’ purchase in cash; down to 
March 31st the average price under the new was 23 years’ 
purchase. In addition, the bonus of 12 per cent. has to be 
reckoned ; so that the actual advance by the State is 253 
years’ purchase—an increase of 8} years’ purchase. This 
means an appreciation of £35,000,000 on a rental of 
£4,000,000,—a rental that, estimated by former standards, 
would be worth some £70,000,000. While it may be 
granted that, in order to induce the general transfer of the 
land of Ireland to the occupiers, some considerable advance 
on former prices might be necessary, it may be questioned 
whether an inflation of price to this extent is a safe transac- 
tion. The Irish observer remarks that the Act accomplish- 
ing it was not passed until the Irish rate-payers could be 
interposed between the Exchequer and the purchaser. As 
long as the Exchequer was directly concerned, it was pro- 
tected from loss by all sorts of guarantees. As soon as the 
Irish Local Taxation Account was sufficient to bear even a 
wholesale default, the securities of the State were weakened, 
inspection for security was abolished, and a new system 
invented which increased the price by some 50 per cent. 
The true appreciation is probably greater ; for, while the 
average of 17 years’ purchase was established on the basis 
of the sale of rents, the majority of which were current 
standard rents, little more than a third of the rents included 
in the return of the Estates Commissioners’ Report have been 
fixed since 1896. 

So much for the general effect on prices. But it is 
in the case of the uneconomic holdings and the congested 
estates that the effect has been most prejudicial. So long as 
the principle was maintained, that a holding should afford 
capital security for the money proposed to be advanced for 
its purchase, the uneconomic holdings and the congested 
estates were saleable only at a price that allowed their 
economic improvement. But when the principle was 
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introduced that if the purchase annuity payable on a holding, 
whether economic or uneconomic, for sixty-eight and a half 
years was less by 10 or by 20 percent. than the judicial rent 
now payable on the holding for fifteen or a fraction of fifteen 
years, the capital value of the annuity should be advanced, 
the market of the uneconomic holdings was revolutionised. 
The result has been, that the price of land in the Congested 
Districts and in Connaught has gone up to the same standard 
as the price of land in Leinster, and beyond the Munster 
standard. But if the farms occupied by the “ rotten and 
rigid communities ” are purchaseable only at maximum rates, 
then the possibility of improving them, and re-transferring 
them at an increased price to cover the cost of improvement, 
is lost. The owner of a congested estate, if he can negotiate 
a sale within the zones with his tenants, will not offer his 
estate for sale and improvement to the Estates Commissioners. 
He sells ; and the Commissioners must sanction the sale, 
though it bea slum estate. He generally sells unimproved. 
The Act, it is true, makes provision, under section 2, for 
the parcelling out of vacant lands and the enlargement of 
uneconomic holdings by the landlord himself, as part of the 
transaction of sale. But this provision is having little effect. 
Though 30,836 holdings were agreed to be sold during 
the period ending last December, only 290 “ parcels” of 
untenanted land were being transferred in connection with 
the sales. At the same time, as we have pointed out, the 
Estates Commissioners have no opportunity of giving the 
occupiers of the uneconomic holdings the benefit of the 
powers supposed to be conferred by the Act for the 
improvement of their uneconomic condition. 

They clearly explain the wmpasse. ‘“‘ The Commissioners, 
with the consent of the owners, have certified three estates 
to the Lord Lieutenant to be congested estates; but at a 
subsequent stage they have found two practical difficulties 
in dealing with ‘ congested’ estates. The Act requires the 
consent of the owner before any estate can be declared to 
be ‘congested.’ The estate must also be bought by the 
Commissioners if they are to have any control in the 
improvement of it. . . . In point of fact, the only terms on 
which vendors will ordinarily consent to have their estates 
declared ‘ congested,’ or can be expected to do so, is by the 
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Commissioners giving them a guarantee beforehand that 
they will offer for the estate the maximum price for each 
holding which the vendor could himself obtain by agree- 
ment.” The Commissioners have no funds to make the 
improvements free of cost to the tenants; and “as it would 
manifestly be inexpedient for the Commissioners to buy a 
‘ congested ’ estate, and to sell to the tenants at Io per cent. 
less than they paid for it, and then leave it in the congested 
and uneconomic condition in which they found it, the result 
has been, that the Commissioners have not in practice dealt 
with any estates as ‘congested,’ from the date of the com- 
mencement of the Act up to the present time.” 

In fact, one half of Mr. Wyndham’s policy has destroyed 
the other. Having recast the financial system of the Land 
Purchase Acts, so as artificially to raise the price for the 
vendors, he has succeeded so well, that he has rendered the 
uneconomic holdings unimproveable economically by the 
State, while allowing them to be converted into peasant 
properties in their unimproved condition. Over eight years’ 
purchase has been added to the price of Irish land, or from 
£33,000,000 to £35,000,000 to the value of the estates that 
may be sold under the Act. The wealth of Ireland is now 
about one twenty-fifth of that of Great Britain, estimating 
the relative wealth on the principle adopted by Mr. Childers, 
Lord Welby, and Lord Farrer, in their Report on the 
Financial Relations. Thus, the premium being paid on the 
value of Irish land to encourage its transfer to the occupiers 
is equivalent to a payment of some £825,000,000 by Great 
Britain for a similar purpose. Whether Great Britain 
would regard such a transaction as financially sound, and 
the repayments as safe for the next three generations, is 
a question to be left to British financiers. Yet for this 
extra payment Ireland is not receiving the settlement of her 
Congested Districts problem. The millions are passing ; 
the famine warrens are being left as they are. Before the 
chance of their redemption is gone, some Government 
interested in the fate of the people, no less than in that 
of the landowners, will need to address itself to the problem 
once more. 

RosertT DoNnovAN 
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THIS MISERY OF BOOTS 


I. Tue Wortp as Boots AND SUPERSTRUCTURE 


“ ‘TT does not do,” said a friend of mine, “ to think about 
boots.” For my own part, 1 have always been a little 
inclined to look at boots, and think about them. I havean 
odd idea that most general questions can be expressed in 
terms of foot-wear—which is perhaps why cobblers are often 
such philosophical men. Accident, it may be, gave me this 
persuasion. A very considerable part of my childhood was 
spent in an underground kitchen ; the window opened upon 
a bricked-in space, surmounted by a grating before my 
father’s shop window. So that, when I looked out of the 
window, instead of seeing—as children of a higher up- 
bringing would do—the heads and bodies of people, I saw 
their under side. I got acquainted indeed with all sorts of 
social types as boots simply ; and only subsequently, and with 
care, have I fitted heads, bodies, and legs to these pediments. 
There would come boots and shoes (no doubt holding 
people) to stare at the shop, finicking, neat little women’s 
boots, good sorts and bad sorts, fresh and new, worn crooked 
in the tread, patched or needing patching; men’s boots, 
clumsy and fine, rubber shoes, tennis shoes, goloshes. Brown 
shoes I never beheld—it was before that time; but I have 
seen pattens. Boots used to come and commune at the 
window, duets that marked their emotional development 
by a restlessness or a kick. . . . But anyhow, that explains my 
pre-occupation with boots. 
But my friend did not think it did, to think about boots. 
My friend was a realistic novelist, and a man from 
whom hope had departed. I cannot tell you how hope had 
gone out of his life ; some subtle disease of the soul had 
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robbed him at last of any enterprise, or belief in coming 
things ; and he was trying to live the few declining years 
that lay before him in a sort of bookish comfort, among 
surroundings that seemed peaceful and beautiful, by not 
thinking of things that were painful and cruel. And we 
met a tramp who limped along the lane. 

“‘Chafed heel,” I said, when we had parted from him 
again ; “and on these pebbly byways no man goes bare- 
footed.” My friend winced ; and a little silence came 
between us. We were both recalling things ; and then for 
a time, when we began to talk again, until he would have 
no more of it, we rehearsed the miseries of boots. 

We agreed that toa very great majority of people in this 
country boots are constantly a source of distress, giving pain 
and discomfort, causing trouble, causing anxiety. We tried 
to present the thing in a concrete form to our own minds 
by hazardous statistical inventions. “At the present 
moment,” said I, “one person in ten in these islands is in 
discomfort through boots.” 

My friend thought it was nearer one in five. 

“In the life of a poor man or a poor man’s wife, and 
still more in the lives of their children, the misery of the 
boot occurs and recurs—every year so many days.” 

We made a sort of classification of these troubles. 

There is the TROUBLE OF THE NEW BOOT. 

(i) They are made of some bad, unventilated material ; 
and ‘ draw the feet,” as people say. 

(ii) They do not fit exactly. Most people have to buy 
ready-made boots ; they cannot afford others, and, in the 
submissive philosophy of poverty, they wear them to “ get 
used” to them. This gives you the little-toe pinch, the 
big-toe pinch, the squeeze and swelling across the foot ; and, 
as a sort of chronic development of these pressures, come 
corns and all the misery of corns. Children’s feet get dis- 
torted for good by this method of fitting the human being 
to the thing ; and a vast number of people in the world are, 
as a consequence of this, ashamed to appear barefooted. (I 
used to press people who came to see me in warm pleasant 
weather to play Badminton barefooted on the grass—a 
delightful thing to do—until I found out that many were 
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embarrassed at the thought of displaying twisted toes and 
corns, and such-like disfigurements.) 

(iii) The third trouble of new boots is this: they are 
unseasoned and in bad condition, and so they squeak and 
make themselves an insulting commentary on one’s ways. 

But these are but trifling troubles to what arises as the 
boots get into wear. Then it is the pinch comes in 
earnest. Of these TROUBLES OF THE WORN BooT, I and 
my friend, before he desisted, reckoned up three principal 
classes. 

(i) There are the various sorts of chafe. Worst of the 
chafes is certainly the heel chafe, when something goes 
wrong with the upright support at the heel. This, as a boy, 
I have had to endure for days together ; because there were 
no other boots for me. Then there is the chafe that comes 
when that inner lining of the boot rucks up—very like the 
chafe it is that poor people are always getting from over- 
darned and hastily-darned socks. And then there is the 
chafe that comes from ready-made boots one has got a trifle 
too large or long, in order to avoid the pinch and corns. 
After a little while, there comes a transverse crease across the 
loose-fitting forepart ; and, when the boot stiffens from wet 
or any cause, it chafes across the base of the toes. They 
have you all ways. And I have a very lively recollection 
too of the chafe of the knots one made to mend broken 
laces—one cannot be always buying new laces, and the knots 
used to work inward. And then the chafe of the crumpled 
tongue. 

(ii) Then there are the miseries that come from the 
wear of the sole. There is the rick of ankle because the 
heel has gone over, and the sense of insecurity ; and there 
is the miserable sense of not looking well from behind that 
many people must feel. It is almost always painful to me 
to walk behind girls who work out, and go to and fro, 
consuming much foot-wear, for this very reason, that their 
heels seem always to wear askew. Girls ought always to 
be so beautiful, most girls could be so beautiful, that to see 
their poor feet askew, the grace of their walk gone, a sort 
of spinal curvature induced, makes me wretched, and angry 
with a world that treats them so. And then there is the 
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working through of nails, nails in the shoe. One limps on 
manfully in the hope presently of a quiet moment and a 
quiet corner in which one may hammer the thing down 
again. Thirdly, under this heading I recall the flapping 
sole. My boots always came to that stage at last ; I wore 
the toes out first, and then the sole split from before back- 
wards. As one walked it began catching the ground. One 
made fantastic paces to prevent it happening ; one was 
dreadfully ashamed. At last one was forced to sit by the 
wayside frankly, and cut the flap away. 

(iii) Our third class of miseries we made of splitting 
and leaks. These are for the most part mental miseries, the 
feeling of shabbiness as one sees the ugly yawn, for example, 
between toe cap and the main upper of the boot ; but they 
involve also chills, colds, and a long string of disagreeable 
consequences. And we spoke too of the misery of sitting 
down to work (as multitudes of London school children do 
every wet morning) in boots with soles worn thin or into 
actual holes, that have got wet and chilling on the way to 
the work-place.... 

From these instances my mind ran on to others. 
I made a discovery. I had always despised the common 
run of poor Londoners for not spending their Sundays and 
holidays in sturdy walks, the very best of exercises. I had 
allowed myself to say when I found myself one summer 
day at Margate : ‘“ What a soft lot all these young people 
must be who loaf about the band-stand here, when the 
might be tramping over the Kentish hills inland!” But 
now I repented me of that. Long tramps indeed! Their 
boots would have hurt them. Their boots would not stand 
it. I saw it all. 

And now my discourse was fairly under way. “Ex pede 
Herculem,”’ I said ; “these miseries of boots are no more 
than a sample. The clothes people wear are no better than 
their boots; and the houses they live in far worse. And think 
of the shoddy garment of ideas and misconceptions and 
partial statements into which their poor minds have been 
jammed by way of education! Think of the way that 
pinches and chafes them ! If one expanded the miseries of 
these things . . . . Think, for example, of the results of 
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poor, bad, unwise food, of badly-managed eyes and ears and 
teeth! Think of the quantity of toothache.” 

“T tell you, it does not do to think of such things !” 
cried my friend, in a sort of anguish ; and would have no 
more of it at any price... . 

And yet in his time he had written books full of these 
very matters, before despair overtook him. 


II. PropLe wuHosE Boots DON’T HURT THEM 


Well, I did not talk merely to torment him ; nor have I 
written this merely to torment you. You see I have a 
persistent persuasion that all these miseries are preventible 
miseries, which it lies in the power of men to cure. 

Everybody does not suffer misery from boots. 

One person I know, another friend of mine, who can 
testify to that ; who has tasted all the miseries of boots, 
and who now goes about the world free of them, but not 
altogether forgetful of them. A stroke of luck, aided 
perhaps by a certain alacrity on his own part, lifted him out 
of the class in which one buys one’s boots and clothes out 
of what is left over from a pound a week, into the class in 
which one spends seventy or eighty pounds a year on 
clothing. Sometimes he buys shoes and boots at very good 
shops ; sometimes he has them made for him; he has 
them stored in a proper cupboard, and takes great care of 
them ; and so his boots and shoes and slippers never chafe, 
never pinch, never squeak, never hurt nor worry him, never 
bother him ; and, when he sticks out his toes before the fire, 
they do not remind him that he is a shabby and contemptible 
wretch, living meanly on the dust heaps of the world. You 
might think from this he had every reason to congratulate 
himself and be happy, seeing that he has had good follow 
evil ; but, such is the oddness of the human heart, he isn’t 
at all. And the thought of the multitudes so much worse 
off than himself in this matter of foot-wear, gives him no 
sort of satisfaction. Their boots pinch /mm vicariously. 
The black rage with the scheme of things that once he felt 
through suffering in his own person in the days when he 
limped shabbily through gaily busy, fashionable London 
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streets, in split boots that chafed, he feels now just as bad] 

as he goes about the world very comfortably himself, but 
among people whom he knows with a pitiless clearness to 
be almost intolerably uncomfortable. He has no optimistic 
illusion that things are all right with them. Stupid people 
who have always been well off, who have always had boots 
that fit, may think that; but not so, he. In one respect 
the thought of boots makes him even more viciously angry 
now, than it used to do. In the old days he was savage 
with his luck, but hopelessly savage ; he thought that bad 
boots, ugly uncomfortable clothes, rotten houses, were in 
the very nature of things. Now, when he sees a child 
sniffing and blubbering and halting upon the pavement, or 
an old country-woman going painfully along a lane, he no 
longer recognises the Pinch of Destiny. His rage is lit by 
the thought, that there are fools in this world who ought 
to have foreseen and prevented this. He no longer curses 
fate, but the dulness of statesmen who have neither the 
heart, nor courage, nor capacity, to change the state of 
mismanagement that gives us these things. 

Now do not think I am dwelling unduly upon my 
second friend’s good fortune, when I tell you that once he 
was constantly getting pain and miserable states of mind, 
colds for example, from the badness of his clothing, shame 
from being shabby, pain from the neglected state of his 
teeth, from the indigestion of unsuitable food eaten at 
unsuitable hours, from the insanitary ugly house in which 
he lived and the bad air of that part of London, from 
things indeed quite beyond the unaided power of a poor 
overworked man to remedy. And now all these disagreeable 
things have gone out of his life ; he has consulted dentists 
and physicians, he has hardly any dull days from colds, no 
pain from toothache at all, no gloom of indigestion. : 

I will not go on with the tale of good fortune of this 
lucky person. My purpose is served if I have shown that 
this misery of boots is not an unavoidable curse upon man- 
kind. If one man can evade it, others can. By good 
management it may be altogether escaped. If you, or 
what is more important to most human beings, if any 
people dear to you, suffer from painful or disfiguring boots 
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or shoes, and you can do no better for them, it is simply 
because you are getting the worse side of an ill-managed 
world. It is not the universal lot. 

And what I say of boots is true of all the other minor 
things of life. If your wife catches a bad cold because her 
boots are too thin for the time of the year, or dislikes going 
out because she cuts a shabby ugly figure, if your children 
look painfully nasty because their faces are swollen with 
toothache, or because their clothes are dirty, old, and ill- 
fitting, if you are all dull and disposed to be cross with one 
another for want of decent amusement and change of air 
—don’t submit, don’t be humbugged for a moment into 
believing that this is the dingy lot of all mankind. Those 
people you love are living in a badly-managed world and 
on the wrong side of it ; and such wretchednesses are the 
daily demonstration of that. 

Don’t say for a moment: “ Such is life.” Don’t think 
their miseries are part of some primordial curse there is no 
escaping. The disproof of that is for any one to see. 
There are people, people no more deserving than others, 
who suffer from none of these things. You may feel you 
merit no better than to live so poorly and badly that your 
boots are always hurting you; but do the little children, 
the girls, the mass of decent hard-up people, deserve no 
better fate? 


Ill. Ar Tuts Point a DISPUTE ARISES 


Now let us imagine some one who will dispute what I 
am saying. I do not suppose any one will dispute my argu- 
ment that a large part of the misery of civilised life—I do 
not say “all” but only a “large part”—arises out of the 
network of squalid insufficiencies of which I have taken 
this misery of boots as the simplest example. But I do 
believe quite a lot of people will be prepared to deny that 
such miseries can be avoided. They will say that every one 
cannot have the best of things, that of all sorts of good 
things, including good leather and cobbling, there is not 
enough to go round, that lower-class people ought not to 
mind being shabby and uncomfortable, that they ought to 
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be very glad to be able to live at all, considering what they 
are, and that it is no good stirring up discontent about 
things that cannot be altered or improved. 

Such arguments are not to be swept aside with a wave of 
the hand. It is perfectly true that every one cannot have the 
best of things ; and it is in the nature of things that some 
boots should be better and some worse. To some people, 
either by sheer good luck, or through the strength of their 
determination to have them, the exquisitely good boots, 
those of the finest leather and the most artistic cut, will fall. 
I have never denied that. Nobody dreams of a time when 
every one will have exactly as good boots as every one else ; 
I am not preaching any such childish and impossible 
equality. But it is a long way from recognising that there 
must be a certain picturesque and interesting variety in this 
matter of foot-wear, to the admission that a large majority 
of people can never hope for more than to be shod in a 
manner that is frequently painful, uncomfortable, unhealthy, 
or unsightly. That admission I absolutely refuse to make. 
There is enough good leather in the world to make good 
sightly boots and shoes for all who need them, enough 
men at leisure and enough power and machinery to do 
all the work required, enough unemployed intelligence 
to organise the shoemaking and shoe distribution for 
everybody. What stands in the way? 

Let us put that question in a rather different form. 
Here on the one hand—you can see for yourself in any 
unfashionable part of Great Britain—are people badly, un- 
comfortably, painfully shod, in old boots, rotten boots, sham 
boots ; and on the other great stretches of land in the world, 
with unlimited possibilities of cattle and leather and great 
numbers of people, who, either through wealth or trade 
disorder, are doing no work. And our question is: “ Wh 
cannot the latter set to work and make and distribute boots ? ” 

Imagine yourself trying to organise something of this 
kind of Free Booting expedition ; and consider the diffi- 
culties you would meet with. You would begin by looking 
for a lot of leather. Imagine yourself setting off to South 
America, for example, to get leather ; beginning at the very 
beginning by setting to work to kill and flay a herd of 
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cattle. You find at once you are interrupted. Along 
comes your first obstacle, in the shape of a man who tells 
you the cattle and the leather belong to him. You explain 
that the leather is wanted for people who have no decent 
boots in England. He says he does not care a rap what 
you want it for; before you may take it from him you have 
to buy him off ; it is his private property, this leather, and 
the herd and the land over which the herd ranges. You 
ask him how much he wants for his leather ; and he tells 
you frankly, just as much as he can induce you to give. 

If he chanced to be a person of exceptional sweetness of 
disposition, you might perhaps argue with him. You might 
point out to him that this project of giving people splendid 
boots was a fine one that would put an end to much human 
misery. He might even sympathise with your generous 
enthusiasm ; but you would, I think, find him adamantine 
in his resolve to get just as much out = you for his leather 
as you could with the utmost effort 

Suppose now you said to him: “ But how did you come 
by this land and these herds, so that you can stand between 
them and the people who have need of them, exacting this 
profit?” He would probably either embark upon a long 
rigmarole, or, what is much more probable, lose his temper 
and decline to argue. Pursuing your doubt as to the right- 
fulness of his property in these things, you might admit he 
deserved a certain reasonable fee for the rough care he had 
taken of the land and herds. But cattle breeders are a rude, 
violent race ; and it is doubtful if you would get far beyond 
your proposition of a reasonable fee. You would in fact 
have to buy off this owner of the leather at a good thumping 
price—he exacting just as much as he could get from you— 
if you wanted to go on with your project. 

Well, then you would have to get your leather here ; 
and, to do that, you would have to bring it by railway and 
ship to this country. And here again you would find people 
without any desire or intention of helping your project, stand- 
ing in your course, resolved to make every possible penny 
out of you on your way to provide sound boots for every one. 
You would find the railway was private property, and had 
an owner or owners ; you would find the ship was private 
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property, with an owner or owners ; and that none of these 
would be satisfied for a moment with a mere fee adequate 
to their services. They too would be resolved to make 
every penny of profit out of you. If _ made inquiries 
about the matter, you would probably find the real owners 
of railway and ship were companies of shareholders, and 
that the profit squeezed out of your poor people’s boots at 
this stage, went to fill the pockets of old ladies at Torquay, 
spendthrifts in Paris, well-booted gentlemen in London 
clubs, all sorts of glossy people. . . 

Well, you get the leather to England at last ; and now 
you want to make it into boots. You take it to a centre of 
population, invite workers to come to you, erect sheds and 
machinery upon a vacant piece of ground, and start off in a 
sort of fury of generous industry, boot-making. . . . Do 
you? There comes along an owner for that vacant piece 
of ground, declares it is his property, demands an enormous 
sum for rent. And your workers all round you, you find, 
cannot get house room until they too have paid rent—every 
inch of the country is somebody’s property, and a man may 
not shut his eyes for an hour without the consent of some 
owner or other. And the food your shoe-makers eat, the 
clothes they wear, have all paid tribute and profit to land- 
owners, cart-owners, house-owners, endless tribute over 
and above the fair pay for work that has been done upon 
them. ... 

So one might goon. But you begin to see now why 
every one has not good comfortable boots. There could be 
plenty of leather ; and there is certainly plenty of labour 
and quite enough intelligence in the world to manage that 
and a thousand other desirable things. But this institution 
of Private Property in land and naturally produced things, 
these obstructive claims that prevent you using ground, 
or moving material, and that have to be bought out at 
exorbitant prices, stand in the way. All these owners hang 
like parasites upon your enterprise at its every stage ; and, 
by the time you get your sound boots well made in England, 
you will find them costing about a pound a pair—high 
out of the reach of the general mass of people. And you 
will perhaps not think me fanciful and extravagant when I 
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confess that when I realise this, and look at poor people’s 
boots in the street, and see them cracked and misshapen and 
altogether nasty, I seem to see also a lot of little phantom 
land-owners, cattle-owners, house-owners, owners of all sorts, 
swarming over their pinched and weary feet like leeches, 
taking much and giving nothing, and being the real cause 
of all such miseries. 

Now is this a necessary and unavoidable thing ?—that 
is our question. Is there no other way of managing things 
than to let these property-owners exact their claims, and 
squeeze comfort, pride, happiness, out of the lives of the 
common run of people? Because, of course, it is not only 
the boots they squeeze into meanness and badness. It is 
the claim and profit of the land-owner and house-owner 
that make our houses so ugly, shabby, and dear, that make 
our roadways and railways so crowded and inconvenient, 
that sweat our schools, our clothing, our food—boots we 
took merely by way of one example of a universal 
trouble. 

Well, there are a number of people who say there is a 
better way, and that the world could be made infinitely 
better in all these matters, made happier and better than it 
ever has been in these respects, by refusing to have private 
property in all these universally necessary things. They say 
that it is possible to have the land administered, and such 
common and needful things as leather produced, and boots 
manufactured, and no end of other such generally necessary 
services carried on, not for the private profit of individuals, 
but for the good of all. They propose that the State should 
take away the land, and the railways, and shipping, and 
many great organised enterprises from their owners, who 
use them simply to squeeze the means for a wasteful private 
expenditure out of the common mass of men, and should 
administer all these things, generously and boldly, not for 
profit, but for service. ‘These are the Socialists ; and the 
are the only people who do hold out any hope of far-reach- 
ing change that will alter the present dingy state of affairs, 
of which this painful wretchedness of boots is only one 
typical symbol. 
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IV. 


I will not pretend to be impartial in this matter, and to 
discuss as though I had an undecided mind, whether the 
world would be better if we could abolish private property 
in land and in many things of general utility ; because I 
have no doubt left in the matter. I believe that private 
property in these things is no more necessary and un- 
avoidable than private property in our fellow-creatures, or 
private property in bridges and roads. The idea that any- 
thing and everything may be claimed as private property 
belongs to the dark ages of the world ; and it is not only a 
monstrous injustice, but a still more monstrous inconvenience. 
Suppose we still admitted private property in high roads, 
and let every man who had a scrap of high road haggle a 
bargain with us before we could drive by in acab! You 
say life would be unendurable. But indeed it amounts to 
something a little like that if we use a railway now ; and it 
is quite like that if one wants a spot of ground somewhere 
upon which one may live. I see no more difficulty in 
managing land, factories, and the like, publicly for the 
general good, than there is in managing roads and bridges, 
and the post office and the police. So far I see no 
impossibility whatever in Socialism. To abolish private 
property in these things would be to abolish all that 
swarm of parasites, whose greed for profit and dividend 
hampers and makes a thousand useful and delightful en- 
terprises costly or hopeless. It would abolish them ; but is 
that any objection whatever ? 

And as for taking such property from the owners ; 
why shouldn’t we? The world has not only in the past 
taken slaves from their owners, with no compensation or 
with a meagre compensation ; but in the history of man- 
kind, dark as it is, there are innumerable cases of slave- 
owners resigning their inhuman rights. You may say that 
to take away property from people is unjust and robbery ; 
but is that really so? Suppose you found a number of 
children in a nursery all very dull and unhappy because one 
of them, who had been badly spoilt, had got all the toys 
together and claimed them all, and refused to let the others 
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have any. Would you not dispossess the child, however 
honest its illusion that it was right to be greedy ? That is 
practically the position of the property-owner to-day. You 
may say, if you choose, that property-owners, land-owners for 
example, must be bought out and not robbed ; but since 
getting the money to buy them out involves taxing the 
property of some one else, who may possibly have a better 
claim to it than the land-owner to his, I don’t quite see 
where the honesty of that course comes in. You can only 
give property for property in buying and selling ; and if 
private property is not robbery, then both taxation and 
socialism are. But if taxation is a justifiable proceeding, if 
you can tax me (as I am taxed) for public services, eighteen- 
pence out of every twenty shillings I earn, then I do not 
see why you should not put a tax upon the land-owner if 
you want to do so, of just all his land, or upon the railway 
shareholder of twenty shillings in the pound on his shares. 
In every change some one has to bear the brunt ; every 
improvement in machinery and industrial organisation 
deprives some poor people of an income ; and I do not see 
why we should be so extraordinarily tender to those who 
have been unproductive all their lives, when they stand in 
the way of the general happiness. 

But, apart from the justice of the case, many people 
seem to regard Socialism as a hopeless dream, because, as 
they put it, “it is against human nature.” Every one with 
any scrap of property in land, or shares, or what not, they 
tell us, will be bitterly opposed to the coming of Socialism ; 
and, as such people have all the leisure and influence in the 
world, and as all able and energetic people tend naturally to 
join that class, there never can be any effectual force to 
bring Socialism about. But that seems to me to confess a 
very base estimate of human nature. There are, no doubt, 
a number of dull, base, rich people who hate and dread 
Socialism for purely selfish reasons ; but it is quite possible 
to be a property-owner and yet be anxious to see Socialism 
come to its own. 

For example, the man whose private affairs I know best 
in the world, the second friend I named, the owner of all 
those comfortable boots, gives time and energy and money 
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to further this hope of Socialism, although he pays income 
tax on twelve hundred a year, and has shares and property to 
the value of some thousands of pounds. And that he does 
out of no instinct of sacrifice. He believes he would be 
happier and more comfortable in a socialistic state of affairs, 
when it would not be necessary for him to hold on to that 
life-belt of invested property. He finds it—and quite a lot 
of well-off people are quite of his way of thinking— 
a constant flaw upon a life of comfort and pleasant interests 
to see so many people, who might be his agreeable friends 
and associates, detestably under-educated, detestably housed, 
in the most detestable clothes and boots, and so detestably 
broken in spirit that they will not treat him as an equal. It 
makes him feel he is like that spoilt child in the nursery ; 
he feels ashamed and contemptible ; and, since individual 
charity only seems in the long run to make matters worse, 
he is ready to give a great deal of his life, and lose his 
entire little heap of possessions if need be, very gladly lose 
it, to change the present order of things in a comprehensive 
manner. 

I am quite convinced that there are numbers of much 
richer and more influential people who are of his way of 
thinking. Much more likely to obstruct the way to 
Socialism is the ignorance, the want of courage, the stupid 
want of imagination of the very poor, too shy and timid 
and clumsy to face any change they can evade! But, even 
with them, popular education is doing its work ; and I do 
not fear but that in the next generation we shall find 
socialists even in the slums. The unimaginative person 
who owns some little bit of property, an acre or so of 
freehold land, or a hundred pounds in the savings bank, 
will no doubt be the most tenacious passive resister to 
socialistic ideas ; and such, I fear, we must reckon, together 
with the insensitive rich, as our irreconcilable enemies, as 
irremovable pillars of the present order. The mean and 
timid elements in ‘“ human nature” are, and will be, I 
admit, against Socialism; but they are not all “human 
nature,’ not half human nature. And when, in the 
whole history of the world, have meanness and timidity 
won a struggle? It is passion, it is enthusiasm, and 
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indignation that mould the world to their will—and I can- 
not see how any one can go into the back streets of London, 
or any large British town, and not be filled up with shame, 
and passionate resolve to end so grubby and mean a state of 
affairs as is displayed there. 

I don’t think the “human nature” argument against 
the possibility of Socialism will hold water. 


> 


V. SoclIALIsM MEANS REVOLUTION 


Let us be clear about one thing: that Socialism means 
revolution, that it means a change in the every-day texture 
of life. You cannot change the world, and at the same 
time not change the world. You will find socialists about, 
or at any rate men calling themselves socialists, who will 
pretend that this is not so, who will assure you that some 
odd little jobbing about municipal gas and water is Socialism, 
and back-stairs intervention between Conservative and 
Liberal the way to the millennium. You might as well 
call a gas jet in the lobby of a meeting-house, the glory of 
God in Heaven ! 

Socialism is to change, not only the boots on people’s 
feet, but the clothes they wear, the houses they inhabit, 
the work they do, the education they get, their places, their 
honours, and all their possessions. Socialism aims to make a 
new world out of the old. It can only be attained by 
the intelligent, outspoken, courageous resolve of a great 
multitude of men and women. It will come with disturb- 
ance, conflict, bloodshed perhaps ; or it will never come. 
You must get absolutely clear in your mind that Socialism 
means a complete change, a break with history, with much 
that is picturesque ; whole classes will vanish. The nice, 
rich old ladies who sustain begging-letter writers will have 
to do with moderate old-age pensions ; and the begging- 
letter writers will have to work. The nice, rich young 
men, who sustain what are called ‘bijou establishments,” 
will have to become useful too. Great numbers of domestic 
servants will have to seek other employment ; enormous 
quantities of villa residences will go begging ; the theatrical 
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trade, the clerical trade, schools, hotels, almost every trade, 
will have to undergo as complete an internal change as a 
caterpillar does when it becomes a moth. If you are afraid 
of so much change as that, it is better you should funk 
about it now than later. The whole system has to be 
changed, if we are to get rid of the masses of dull poverty 
that render our present state detestable to any sensitive man 
or woman. That, and no less, is the aim of all sincere 
socialists : the establishment of a new and better order of 
society by the abolition of private property in land, 
in natural productions, and in their exploitation—a change 
as profound as the abolition of private property in slaves 
would have been in ancient Rome or Athens. If you 
demand less than that, you are not really a socialist. If 
you funk that, then you must make up your mind to square 
your life to a sort of personal and private happiness with 
things as they are, and decide with my other friend that 
‘it doesn’t do to think about boots.” 

It is well to insist upon one central idea. Socialism is 
a common-sense, matter-of-fact proposal to change our con- 
ventional admission of what is or is not property, and to 
re-arrange the world according to these revised conceptions. 
A certain number of clever people, dissatisfied with the 
straightforwardness of this, have set themselves to put it in 
some brilliant obscure way ; they will tell you that Social- 
ism is based on the philosophy of Hegel, or that it turns on 
a theory of Rent, or that it is somehow muddled up with a 
sort of white Bogey called the Overman, and all sorts of 
brilliant, nonsensical, unappetising things. The theory of 
Socialism, so far as English people are concerned, seems to 
have got up into the clouds, and its practice down into the 
drains ; and it is well to warn inquiring men, that neither 
the epigram above nor the job beneath are more than the 
accidental accompaniments of Socialism. Socialism is a 
very large, but a plain, honest, and human enterprise ; its 
ends are to be obtained neither by wit nor cunning, 
but by outspoken resolve, by the self-abnegation, the 
enthusiasm, and the loyal co-operation of great masses of 
people. 

The main thing, therefore, is the creation of these great 
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masses of people out of the intellectual confusion and 
vagueness of the present time. Let me suppose that you 
find yourself in sympathy with this tract, that you, like my 
second friend, find the shabby dulness, the positive misery 
of a large proportion of the population of our world, make 
life under its present conditions almost intolerable, and that 
it is in the direction of Socialism that the only hope of a 
permanent remedy lies. What are we to do? Obviously 
to give our best energies to making other people socialists, 
to organising ourselves with all other socialists, irrespective 
of class or the minor details of creed, and to making our- 
selves audible, visible, effectual as socialists, wherever and 
whenever we can. 

We have to think about Socialism, read about it, discuss 
it ; so that we may be assured and clear and persuasive about 
it. We have to confess our faith openly and frequently. 
We must refuse to be called Liberal or Conservative, 
Republican or Democrat, or any of those ambiguous 
things. Everywhere we must make or join a socialist 
organisation, a club or association or what not, so that we 
may “count.” For us, as for the early Christians, preaching 
our gospel is the supreme duty. Until Socialists can be 
counted, and counted upon by the million, little will be done. 
When they are—a new world will be ours. 

Above all, if I may offer advice to a fellow-socialist, I 
would say: Cling to the simple essential idea of socialism, 
which is the abolition of private property in anything but 
what a man has earned or made. Do not complicate your 
cause with elaborations. And keep in your mind, if you 
can, some sort of talisman to bring you back to that 
essential gospel, out of the confusions and warring sugges- 
tions of every-day discussion. 

For my own part, I have, as I said at the beginning, a 
prepossession with boots; and my talisman is this :—The 
figure of a badly fed but rather pretty little girl of ten or 
eleven, dirty, and her hands coarse with rough usage, her 
poor pretty child’s body in ungainly rags, and, on her feet, 
big broken-down boots that hurt her. And particularly I 
think of her wretched sticks of legs and the limp of her feet ; 
and all those phantom owners and profit-takers I spoke of, 
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they are there about her martyrdom, leech-like, clinging to 
her as she goes 

I want to change everything in the world that made 
that; and I do not greatly care what has to go in the 
process. Do you? 


H. G. WELLs 


[As I pass the proofs of this tract for the press, I find a 
fine large white gap upon this page; and I cannot resist 
filling it up with this most apposite passage, a quotation from 
a letter I came upon last night in Mr. Chiozza Money’s 
extraordinarily valuable and suggestive new book, Riches and 
Poverty. 


“‘] am a railway man, in constant work at 30s. per week. 
I am the happy, or otherwise, father of six healthy children. 
Last year I bought twenty pairs of boots. This year, up to 
date, I have bought ten pairs, costing £2; and yet, at the 
present time, my wife and five of the children have only one 
pair each. I have two pairs, both of which let in the water ; 
but I see no prospect at present of getting new ones. I 
ought to say, of course, that my wife is a thoroughly domes- 
ticated woman, and I am one of the most temperate of men. 
So much so, that if all I spend in luxuries was saved it would 
not buy a pair of boots once a year. But this is the point I 
want to mention. During 1903 my wages were 255. 6d. per 
week ; and I then had the six children. My next-door 
neighbour was a boot-maker and repairer. He fell out of 
work, and was out for months. During that time, of course, 
my children’s boots needed repairing as at other times. I 
had not the money to pay for them being repaired, so had 
to do what repairing I could myself. One day I found out 
that I was repairing boots on one side of the wall, and my 
neighbour on the other side out of work, and longing to do 
the work I was compelled to do myself....... 


The wall was a commercial organisation of society based 
on private property in land and natural productions. These 
two men must work for the owners or not at all; they cannot 
work for one another. Food first ; then rent and boots, if 
you can, when all the owners are paid.] 

re. GO. We 
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HE period is long past in which the indignant 
Christian made the palpable error of confusing agnos- 
ticism with atheism ; just as the period is long past in 
which atheism existed and throve on its own arrogant 
denials. Men have been agnostic at all times in the history 
of the world, but never (I think), save for one empty and 
unimaginative period of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, have they been atheistic. The condition of the 
agnostic is removed whole poles asunder from that of the 
atheist. The atheist predicates ; the agnostic refuses an 
opinion. The atheist claims to have “gone the whole 
round of creation,” and to have found no creator ; the ag- 
nostic, on the contrary, avows that, for the small bit of 
creation that he has under his purview, a creator obviously 
was necessary. By his elimination of a deity from the 
universe, the atheist arrogates to himself so infinite a know- 
ledge as would practically fit him for the vacancy he an- 
nounces. The agnostic, on the other hand, modestly asks 
to be excused offering an opinion upon what is so vastly 
beyond his power and means of knowledge. His position 
is one of impregnable humility ; for, where atheist and 
believer are at one in proclaiming their cognisance of the 
secrets of the universe, he refrains from any assertion, and 
contents himself with meekly observing and remarking the 
phenomena that immediately and minutely surround him. 
The attitude of the agnostic is one neither of assertion 
nor of denial; it is one of abstention, as of a man who 
confesses his insignificance in the face of Greatness, who is 
in no better a position to offer an opinion on the facts of the 
visible and invisible world than is the ant to question the 
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status of the man, or the stone that of the ant. Spencer 
very wisely began his inquiry into the possibility of a syn- 
thetic philosophy by separating the Knowable from the 
Unknowable. Ere entering upon the task of a life-time, 
he had to determine the exact bounds of the inquiry ; and, 
in laying down the limits, he has defined the sphere to 
which human knowledge is necessarily confined. The 
philosopher wrote scathingly (First Principles, § 31) of 
‘‘ this transcendent audacity, which thinks to penetrate the 
secrets of the Power manifested through all existence—nay, 
even to stand behind that Power and note the conditions of 
its action. And,” he adds, “may we not affirm that a 
sincere recognition of the truth, that our own and all other 
existence is a mystery absolutely beyond our comprehension, 
contains more of true religion than all the dogmatic theology 
ever written?” 

What meets the inquirer obviously upon the threshold 
is the existence of a First Cause, which we are unable to 
conceive of save as Absolute and Infinite. To conceive of 
it as less than infinite, as limited, is to conjure up yet another 
Cause behind it, by reason of which it is limited. There- 
fore, as Spencer says, the mind can find no resting-place 
until we arrive at the first absolute and infinite Cause. It is 
a matter of no consequence by what style we know this. 
Some writers would prefer to disengage themselves from 
tradition by calling it the “* Power,” or the “ First Cause ” ; 
personally I have a feeling for keeping to the old name 
under which our ancestors have recognised it for century 
after century, and calling it “God.” By whatever name 
this Power be known, it will not affect its domination, 
authorities, and investments, any more than will this stumb- 
ling summary of them. The products, then, or emanations, 
or processes (it matters not how it is phrased) of this God are, 
in part, at least, the material on which we exercise our senses 
and faculties. The universe, as it exists to our senses, is all 
that at present we can understand of God’s handiwork. 
Comprehension of it passes to us through certain limited 
sources which we style senses, and on which we are abso- 
lutely dependent for our information. They form an intel- 
ligence bureau, to turn the metaphor, in which the news is 
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sifted by the brain, and sorted into some kind of theory or 
explanation. It is obvious that a man possessing one sense 
short is by so much deprived of his sources of information. 
He may acquire parrot-knowledge of the sensual impressions 
conveyed by this lacking sense, as for example of sounds, 
or sights ; but he will never have actual realisation of them, 
and must thus remain defective in his personal inductions, 
although it will be quite open to him to display faith, and 
accept the inductions of others. Consequently, it is clear 
also that the addition of another sense to any person would 
materially increase his powers of recognising and appreciat- 
ing the phenomena of creation. This, however, is but to 
add grain of sand to grain of sand, drop to drop of water. 
What we have recognised as the Absolute and Infinite is 
acknowledged by those attributives to be so greatly above 
the relative and the finite, that the latter could never, by any 
additions or accretions, attain to it. To suppose that the 
sense-engirdled and limited human creature could attain to 
knowledge of the Almighty God, is to assume that he 
becomes equal in complexity and power to the deity—a 
state of affairs which is unthinkable. 

It is clear that these considerations conflict at once with 
any system of what is known as “revealed religion.” For all 
such systems invest God with certain definite attributes, 
generally anthropomorphic. ‘It is impossible for the finite 
to express the infinite in terms of itself. ¥ Man made God in 
his own image” ; this is the inversion of a Biblical statement 
which conveys a deep philosophical truth. Man has been 
engaged in making God in his own image since he emerged 
from the rude savagery of the beast. When he finally ceases 
to do so, and conceives of God as an ineffable Power whom it 
is impossible to determine or express, the first great step 
towards the renovation of the world will have been taken. 
Spencer asks pertinently—‘ Is it not possible that there is 
a mode of being as much transcending Intelligence and 
Will, as these transcend mechanical motion?” And one 
might ask in addition—‘“ Is it not possible that there is 
something as far above organic life as organic life is above 
inorganic?” Indubitably it must be so ; and we cannot 
indue God with either our virtues or our capacities. He 
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is for ever removed from our knowledge. And yet the very 
terms of my argument as I write, which are in accordance 
with logical issues and sound deduction may (it is conceiv- 
able) be superseded by higher laws and conditions unknown 
and unseen, but raising at some future time, and to a future 
race or creature or generation, a little further the curtain of 
the Infinite. Spinoza demanded, as one of the essentials of 
thought, that we should take for granted the continuation 
of our reasoned conclusions in another world. What that 
signified was, that Spinoza affirmed the essential correctness 
and irrefragability of human conclusions logically arrived at. 
These he considered would not be disputed in another world, 
but would only form part of a much larger Truth. Well, 
we are not concerned with another world for the moment ; 
and it is enough to say, that the agnostic attitude is so 
humble, that it merely offers the conclusions of the human 
mind as correct subject to its conditions ; and that it would 
be quite prepared to rebuild in the light of further dis- 
closures. All theories of the universe are merely tentative, 
and must be so, from the nature of the case. 

It is, however, possible and practicable to frame a picture 
of the universe as seen through human eyes ; indeed that 
is what philosophers have been occupied in doing since 
they first began to ponder the problems by which they are 
surrounded. Ere contributing my own ineffectual vision, 
it will be necessary to establish a second proposition, along- 
side of that of the Unimaginable and Incommensurable 
God. 

The doctrine of predestination was once prevalent over 
a large part of Christendom, and has not died out yet. 
Calvinism held that a man was pre-ordained from the 
beginning of time to act in such and such a way, and that 
a far-seeing and omnipotent God had separated sheep from 
goats in the initial stages of creation, and could look down 
the files of Time in His mind’s eye, and see this creature 
marked for the joys of Heaven, and that for the pains of 
Hell. To the Almighty God (Calvinists conceived) opened 
up a vista of the ages, with all that was to be predestined 
and pre-arranged, until the conclusion of all time. Modern 
thought, singularly enough, confirms and accepts this idea ; 
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and unreligious science joins hands with fanatical Calvinism. 
Jonathan Edwards, by the irony of fate a passionate zealot, 
wrote the best work against the theory of Free Will. To 
any one considering carefully and without prejudice, it must 
be plain that what we call Free Will is merely the victory 
of the stronger motive. Confronted by two courses, a man 
takes one; and the motives which influence him to take 
that one must, of necessity, be the stronger of two sets of 
motives. Otherwise he would not have taken it. It must 
be laid down from the outset, that a man is swayed, invari- 
ably and without exception, by the strongest motives. 
Anything else involves a contradiction in terms. We have 
therefore to examine into the composition of the strongest 
set of motives, which, we see, always determines a man’s 
conduct. Now these admittedly proceed from two sources, 
heredity, namely, and environment. To them, however, 
the believer in Free Will adds a third source, which is some 
personal power or force unaffected by either, and independent 
of both. This force he calls Free Will. It is clear that 
this Force must be independent ; for if it were involved in 
the inherited constitution, or drew its strength and operation 
from training, its value would be gone. So far as a man 
derives from heredity, so far he is not his own master, but 
the creature of forces beyond his control. Similarly, so far 
as he derives from the environment into which accident has 
thrust him, he is again being acted on by forces independent 
of him. The question is: Is there a third force which 
comes to his help, and enables him to confirm or conquer 
the automatic forces ? 

To assert that there is, is to claim the existence of 
something entirely unnecessary. 4 priori there is no 
evidence of the existence of this force ; but it is not enough 
to answer with a priori arguments. It is best to take a case 
and analyse the mental operations engaged init. I think it 
will then be seen by the dispassionate inquirer, that there 
is no room for Free Will in this particular case, and that 
the formula on which it is constructed involves the general- 
isation that there is no room for Free Will in any case. Let 
us conceive of a hungry man standing before a shop with 
provisions exposed before him. Two sets of motives pull 
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at him ; the one urging him to take and eat and carry home 
to his family, the other restraining him. The first set is 
compounded of circumstances in part outside himself, and 
in part internal. His nature, birth, training, and environ- 
ment, for none of which he is responsible, have resulted in 
his present state of hunger. One could imagine a case 
in which we could set out precisely what facts were 
responsible for his condition, how much accident of 
surrounding, how much heredity. But that is not necessary. 
It is only necessary to show that he is acted upon by a force, 
independent of his volition, urging him to steal. On the 
other hand is the contrary force. He hesitates between 
them, and steals. The stronger force has prevailed ; that is 
to say, the immediate call of his stomach, or the need of his 
family, has proved a more powerful factor than any 
conscientious objection to theft, or any fear of punishment. 
If, as he hesitated, there had come to him a sudden feeling of 
being strengthened to resist the crime, and he did zof steal, 
it would arise, say, from an awakening conscience, or a quick 
access of apprehension, each of which would derive in turn 
from the combination of nature and training already referred 
to. Every conceivable motive influencing conduct is 
referable either to inherited character or to the influences 
of environment on inherited character, or to both in 
conjunction. If any one will make the experiment in 
particular cases, he will see that the analysis never fails; and 
so he can proceed safely to the generalisation. There is, in 
short, no room for anything but nature and the effects of 
accidental environment on nature. We are spindrift in a 
world where all is not chance, but the operation of an 
unknown and unimaginable God. 

We are now in a position to get at some picture of the 
universe, as it appears to mere human senses and intellect. 
What we see bears an infinitesimal resemblance to what 
must be the reality. Ours is but a blind man’s picture of 
it ; yet what we do see is true, and part of that Absolute 
which we shall never apprehend. Our conceptions are as 
the contorted fragments of a dream, without order, or 
scheme, or definition, or result; and it may be that the 
dream is a nightmare. The universe has looked dark and 
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evil to many mortal eyes since mortal man took to thinking 
on it. We remain the prisoners of our limitations, for ever 
conditioned by the windows of our outlook on phenomena. 
Did avenues of greater access to the Absolute open up in 
the course of succeeding centuries, we should still remain 
so conditioned; but we should gain a proportionately wider 
knowledge and fuller understanding. The vista broadens 
and deepens as new avenues are opened ; higher and truer 
lights appear, and in them disorder moves into order, and 
the jumble of chaos seems not so bewildering. It will never 
be possible to stand on Pisgah heights and look down to 
the conclusion of Time and of the purpose of God ; but it 
may still be possible to see more of the plan than we do at 
present. But, so long as men live and suffer and think, for 
so long will they be tempted into such speculations as these 
on the nature and design of the Deity. The subject allures 
and daunts simultaneously ; it is hopeless but it is irresistible. 
And I do not know that it is not after all one’s duty to 
place before oneself a record of one’s thoughts on the 
subject. 

The imagination, then, moves about this unknown and 
unacknowledging God, and comes to ineffectual conclusions. 
He moves like the stars, and, as cold and as imperturbable 
as they, upon some mission. The inadequacy of words 
prevents us even from throwing into print the bare mental 
impressions that flit about our conception of Him. But 
you must conceive certain bald facts that constitute the 
framework of the Universe—an unknown and unknowable 
Force behind all, and, in a mysterious and orderly welter, 
filling space, the infinite automata of world and life, wheeling 
on a course which is inconceivable to an end which is 
unimaginable. The naked facts thus presented are so 
overpowering, so terrifying, that there is no wonder if 
stricken minds take refuge in some creed which the 
sympathies of their own imaginations have evolved. Yet 
of course there is no solution there; nor is it the nobler 
part to fly in fear, and to avoid responsibility by refusing to 
look. It is only the easier part. The contemplation of 
this awful picture of the universe may well be disconcerting, 
and even dispiriting ; but there is no reason to resign from the 
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obligation in which we are involved. We stand committed 
to a world of conflict, and must fight for some mysterious 
ends. Well, one fight more, and that the best and hardest, 
if not the last. It is all in keeping with the scheme by 
which we are here, by which we have travelled down to 
this point in civilisation and philosophy, by which I myself, 
even I, am writing these lines. The problems of life 
confront one, whether we recognise that awe-inspiring 
background or not. And it remains, having accepted the 
facts, to apply to them what rule of life can be found to 
emerge from them. 

It is possible that the aggregate proportion of happiness 
in life exceeds that of pain; yet that is no consolation to 
the minority whose sufferings outweigh their pleasure. 
Certainly it is seen to be no matter to Nature if pain or 
happiness prevail, seeing that, so far at least as thinking 
creatures are concerned, there is always the corrective of 
Hope to balance the scale. If it were possible from the 
outset to look down life and weigh its pains and pleasures, 
it is probable that many men would pray at once to be 
rid of it, reckoning the burden too heavy to be borne. 
But Nature has obstructed this view ; and, not only that, 
has supplied us all with rosy glasses, through which gazing 
we may be deceived and cheated into a consent to live. 
The sole human property which prevents the de-population 
of the world to-morrow is Hope. Were we just in the 
payment of our obligations, we should raise temples and 
altars to this great Goddess, who, while cozening us, soothes 
our lives, and delivers us of our fears. She serves Nature 
well; and she serves also poor humanity. God designs 
for His own purposes to keep the race in existence, and 
in a certain indefinite line of progress or advance. It is 
hopeless to guess at what this will culminate in; it is 
the incidents and tragedies by the way that arrest us, and 
concern us for the most part. We are kept going, so to 
speak, as a race of superior creatures, but with no knowledge 
of our destiny. We are driven before the Shepherd, as it 
were a flock of sheep, curious or incurious, as it may be, 
as to our goal, whether it be the azure fields of Heaven 
or the slaughter house. And the amount of sheer suffering 
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which has taken place from first to last, in this progress 
somewhither, is incalculable. Looking back through 
untold thousands of years, and upon untold millions of 
people, the imagination reels at the thought of the sum 
total of that suffering. To brood upon it too nearly spells 
madness ; but one may recognise that the agony of life is 
at least as great as the agony of death, and, from a 
consideration of both, marvel at the immensity of the 
sacrifice entailed upon the human race by the mysterious 
purpose of God. 

I have said that, to some eyes, the whole aspect of creation 
has appeared as a nightmare ; and that is not too strong 
a phrase. With the key to the puzzle, to which the 
Infinite only can attain, it would be easy, no doubt, to 
acquiesce in what must seem to finite minds at times an 
abominable wrong. But as we are forever precluded from 
a possession of the key, we must be content to blunder on 
as we may— 


“, , . . And gather dust and chaff, and call 
On what I feel is Lord of all ; 
And faintly trust the larger hope.” 


The one thing incumbent on us, the one natural refuge 
open to us, is Faith ; belief, that is, that the whole of the 
scheme, if unfolded, would justify the parts of it involving 
the wrongs and sufferings which we see. But that same 
attribute of Faith is precisely what is most difficult. To 
begin with, we have no authentic authority for it. We 
breed it ourselves from our own inquiry, from our own ideals, 
from our own hopes. It emanates from our individual mental 
machinery. And, though it may assure us of an outcome of 
all things'which shall be satisfactory to some almighty Power, 
it does not and cannot assure us that the final restitution 
will include ourselves, who are involved in the intermediary 
sacrifice. These things make Faith not only very difficult, 
but also somewhat barren, save to the idealist who can look 
beyond his own case, and the case of his friends, relations, 
and contemporaries, to the glory of an ultimate triumph 
of Time. 

The very incomprehensibility of life enhances doubt 
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and dismay. It would seem that Nature desired the 
survival of the best types, and looked to healthy bodies 
and healthy minds to help her in her task. Yet we are 
constantly amazed and dumfounded to find the good and 
the healthy perishing, and the evil surviving and flourishing. 
Evil practices accumulate money ; and money is powerful. 
Disregard of the elements of morality, of pity, of compassion, 
of honesty, build up imperial power. The rule in the 
world has been, and still is, largely the rule of might. 
Nature spawns upon the globe her teeming lives, and 
destroys recklessly. There appears to be no law, no system, 
in her choice. She is like a drunken mother, picking at 
hap-hazard. The good perishes, the bad survives; and 
everything that perishes is innocent of its own destiny. 
With the brevity of purview which I have pointed out 
as inevitable to human creatures, a man sees only, as his 
child dies, that a beautiful, good, and healthy life has been 
wantonly destroyed after the torture of illness. No other 
course of thought is open to him, unless he has power to 
“reach a hand through Time to catch the far-off interest 
of tears.” Thus, then, the appeal of “ revealed religion,” 
with its personal God, of like passions with ourselves, and 
of a like mercy, becomes intelligible, becomes indeed 
something to greet even with sympathy. 

But the appeal of Truth is still stronger in the ears ; 
and it behoves those who cannot- blind their eyes to face 
the situation with what heart they may. The only 
alternative is mysticism; and mysticism is the negation 
of the intellect—that intellect which is a visible part of 
the infinite scheme, and thus to be accepted and respected. 
Fortunately, the immediate concerns of life are sufficiently 
absorbing to occupy the better part of human intelligence 
continuously from day to day. Still, a working plan is 
necessary to every intelligent person. The efficacy of 
prayer naturally responded to the conception of an 
anthropomorphous Deity, and does not belong to these 
considerations. The answer from God is merciless, because 
it is silence. But there is one means by which it should 
be possible to “live in faith,” and to make that faith a 
living reality. The facts of Nature surround us in all their 
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mystery ; and out of them emerge certain rules which, if 
we are to show our belief in the ultimate end and design 
of God, we must accept and live in accordance with. The 
ruthlessness of Nature does not count; for it is unintelligible. 
Like ants that meet an unknown obstacle and make trial 
of it with their antenne, we must give it up and feel our 
way round it. A formidable code of law has been built 
up, through centuries of observation and practice, by man ; 
but it is by no means perfect. In so far as it is antagonistic 
to the deducible rules of Nature, it must perforce be 
mistaken and mischievous. Law, as we know it, starts 
invariably in conformation with a theistic system, and 
spreads later to embrace the needs and convenience of the 
people. It is, as a general habit, a compromise between 
utility and sacerdotal interests. It would, for example, 
be idle to pretend that our laws and our customs, which 
have almost the authority of laws, are based altogether on 
natural law or utility. Many of them derive their value 
and force from religion alone; and it is so in other 
countries, and with other religions. That is to say, the 
Law, which should invariably follow the deductions from 
natural law, is at places even widely diverted by the 
exactions of what is supposed to be revealed religion. As 
the experience of bodies of men grows, and their view 
widens, they come to discard these exactions, and, slowly 
and reluctantly, the dogmas of “ revealed religion,” in what 
country soever, are altered to meet the times. That means 
that, in time, the religious sanctions must harmonise them- 
selves with the natural sanctions ; but, in the meantime, 
there is often a direct conflict between them, and the true 
work of civilisation is retarded. This would seem to point 
to the necessity for the early elimination of priestcraft in 
whatsoever form, and under what guise soever it be 
manifested or hidden, For our conceptions of what is 
good, and our conceptions of duty, depend upon the 
interpretation of Natural Law with the aid of that intellect 
with which we, who are part and parce] of Nature, are 
endowed. 

The silence of an Unknown God, then, does not in 
any way destroy the obligations that bind us. Indeed that 
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silence, if you consider, is really all that we can ever have ; 
and it is not silence so much as a still small voice. With 
such senses as we have this is cognizable, and may be taken 
with faith as illustrative of something infinitely greater, 
that necessarily speaks in this way to limited creatures. 
The body of morality which this Natural Religion must 
construct will not be identical with that imposed by revealed 
religions. On the contrary, as already indicated, there are 
discrepancies of varying magnitudes, into which it is no 
part of this short paper to enter. And it is also true, that 
acceptance of the conditions under which we live, and the 
universe rolls in space, is enforced on us no less under a 
system of Natural Religion, than under the constitution of 
any ‘‘revealed” system. But it is an acceptance which 
leaves one free in some notable respects. We have no 
authority to criticise what is known to us and is only 
part of a scheme of which we cannot have cognisance. 
That would be for the stone to criticise the inorganic 
world without cognition of the organic. But one thing 
is within our rights, as atoms in the universe. The course 
of God’s purpose is in some ways, as we have seen, the 
course of a Juggernaut, and entails tremendous individual 
and involuntary sacrifice. That sacrifice may be destined 
never to receive compensation. It is in the right of any 
individual atom to cry out for restitution, or to leave its 
poor vain indictment of a condition of things which regards 
no individual pain in the accomplishment of a great purpose. 
So far as that atom is concerned, the universe has been a 
failure, unless there be a subsequent redressing of the 
balance ; and, to whatever triumphant success the universe 
marches, the suffering of any individual, necessary to the 
scheme, remains and will remain a blot upon it. 

Yet that the voices of these crying and lamentable 
atoms should affect the Unknown God, is impossible—as 
impossible as that they should deflect Him a hair’s breadth 
from his predetermined and indeterminable course. 

H. B. Marriott Watson 
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E are anxious, conscientiously anxious, in these days, 

to know what the working man reads. We are 
anxious to know what he does. He is visited, he is written 
about, his doings are chronicled, his reading is tabulated ; 
and then the dwellers in drawing-rooms read the results 
with some concern, and wonder what can be done to put it 
all right. They read, for example, that, out of twenty 
starving families, ten are starving because the wife is thrift- 
less; or that, out of another twenty, whose reading is 
inquired about, fifteen men read nothing but the sporting 
papers, and that the highest flight among the five wives 
who read at all is penny novelettes, But, given the difference 
of conditions, would not corresponding drawing-room 
statistics, if tabulated with equal care, show much the same 
results? We are misled, perhaps, by the fact that it is not 
yet the custom that the houses of the well-to-do should be 
as methodically investigated as those of the poor ; and those 
of us on whom is not turned the fierce light that beats upon 
a slum, are thus able to pass muster, our deficiencies un- 
observed. Else it is possible that, out of twenty households 
in Mayfair or in Belgravia, we might find ten in which the 
wives are apt to spend more than wisdom would prescribe ; 
or that, out of twenty households in Kensington and 
Chelsea, there would be ten where the husband reads 
mainly the newspapers, and the wife almost exclusively 
fiction. 

But so blissfully do we delude ourselves in this matter, 
that the most inadequate readers among us exclaim with 
genuine surprise and dismay when we realise what the 
majority of the working classes are in the habit of reading, 
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or when we find that they do not read at all. We then 
solace ourselves by bringing out one of those comforting 
easy phrases which we carry about ready to apply to any 
place in the social fabric that seems to need it, and we say : 
‘“With the spread of education the working classes will 
read something better worth reading.” But will they? 
The Spread of Education has a broad back ; it is made to 
bear the burden of many unrealised, if not unrealisable, 
projects. Education is being spread very thin indeed, for 
the people who are in question ; and I will venture to say, 
judging from what I have observed of the reading of men 
and women who have been what is called “* educated,” and 
of those who have not, that it is not the spread of education 
that will alter the reading of the great mass of the 
community—those who swell the tables of statistics and 
bring down the average of the enlightened. 

Reading, perhaps, is not so prevalent a habit in any 
class of society as we like to think. But there is such a 
pressure of opinion in favour of it, that it is difficult for 
the most candid to admit that they do not care about it. 
All the same, I believe that those who do not are in a much 
larger proportion than we imagine. But they are skilfully 
silent on the subject, and our attention is not called to 
them; we forget, therefore, that they are so numerous. 
Whereas the book-lovers of all ages have proudly proclaimed 
to the listening earth their privileged aptitude ; and the 
mind of the reader leaps to meet the words in which Bacon, 
Montaigne, Voltaire, Lamb, Thackeray, and the rest, have 
celebrated and justified their favourite bent. But note that 


these are the few; those even who understand them are com- - 


paratively the few; and we are in danger of forgetting that 
this is but a splendid minority, which has sent its trumpet 
call re-echoing through Time. These are the articulate, 
the eloquent. But the great majority of mankind, let us 
frankly concede it, are not articulate ; and those who belong 
to the inarticulate, in every layer of society, are doomed 
obviously to have for their spokesmen those who can speak, 
to be written about by those who can write. The non- 
readers are doomed to have their point of view formulated 
by those who do not share it, who do not understand 
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it, and who are liable to state what they think it ought 
to be, instead of what it is. The educated speak for the 
uneducated, the readers for those who will not read ; and 
the result is, that we attribute to a misleadingly large pro- 
portion of the public a far greater zest and desire for reading 
than they in reality possess. 

I have tried, during an intercourse of many years with 
a population of ironworkers in the North of England, to 
find out, among other subjects, what part reading plays in 
their lives, what proportion of them read at all, and what 
kind of books they prefer. I have also attempted to 
make the same inquiry, though over not so large a field, 
among well-to-do dwellers in London; and also among 
the dwellers in a country town, shop-keepers as well as 
more genteel residents. And, on the whole, the results, 
allowing for the difference of conditions and surroundings, 
are surprisingly alike,—that is, an immense majority of 
all these persons, of both sexes, read, with hardly any 
selection of their own, what comes under their hand, 
what is suggested to them, and what they see being read 
by the person next door. 

The reading that comes under the hand of the work- 
man, consists chiefly of the newspapers hawked about the 
streets, and those supplied by the small composite shops 
found in the poorer quarters. These shops sell various 
other goods—groceries, haberdashery,—and put before their 
public an unfailing supply of daily and weekly newspapers 
suited to their tastes, and penny novelettes. Roughly 
speaking, about one third of the workmen read books as 
well as newspapers ; about two thirds of them, the news- 
paper only. Of these, some read only a daily paper, the 
favourite being a local halfpenny evening paper which 
seems to be in the hands of every man and woman, and 
almost every child. It contains a summary of general 
news, a serial story, a good deal of sporting information, 
also local gossip, and commercial news. Many work- 
men read, in addition to this paper, the weekly Sunday 
papers, containing several sheets, and providing a good deal 
of miscellaneous information. These are great favourites, 
and help to make the Sunday pass quite harmlessly, at any 
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rate, for many among the workmen who spend the day in 
bed, reading and smoking. 

About a quarter of the men do not read at all: that is 
to say, if there is anything coming off in the way of sport 
that they are interested in, they buy a paper to see the 
result. That hardly comes under the head of reading. The 
boys read papers that make them laugh—Comic Cuts and 
the like. I have seen a large number of comic illustrated 
papers, compared with which Answers and Tit Bits are 
the very aristocracy of the press. The Winning Post, and 
other sporting papers, which represent the whole world as 
governed by the huge spirit of betting, are more and more 
in the hands of readers of all ages, with very undesirable 
results. But the question of betting literature, for which 
there is an ever-increasing demand, is too wide to go into 
here. The J/lustrated Police Budget is a sensational and 
much-read paper. In the Number which has lately come 
into my hand, there is a special double-page illustration 
headed “Father Murders Six Children.” Outside the 
paper, on one cover, is a picture of a man cutting his 
wife’s throat, on the other of an actress being thrashed 
by an irate wife. This is not the ideal literature. And 
yet, when one comes to think of it, have we not, all of 
us, on occasion, revelled in detective stories—in Monsieur 
Lecocq and Sherlock Holmes? Why should not the public 
to whom the I//ustrated Police Budget is more accessible than 
these romances, wish to be equally thrilled and excited ? 

The above publications, which make so large a part of 
the reading of the men and boys, are something between a 
pamphlet and a newspaper. As to their other reading, it 
comprises novels, sometimes travels, hardly any poetry, a 
few essays, books relating to their work, and one or two 
biographies. I give below some samples taken at random 
from answers given at over one hundred cottages in reply 
to inquiries respecting reading. 


Cottage No.1. The husband is a great reader, chiefly 
fiction ; the wife would be but has 
not time ; every moment is taken up 
in patching and mending. 
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II. 


rg. 


14. 
£9, 
23. 
24. 
26. 
ue 
37° 
43. 
44. 


47: 


52. 


55: 
58. 


Bright and intelligent woman, looking 
after her home and children; is fond 
of reading exciting novels, under pro- 
test from the husband, who thinks it 
waste of time. 

The husband is fond of reading comic 
papers. 

Husband a daily paper, the wife likes a 
good novel. 

Husband a great reader of sea-faring 
tales ; the wife has no time to 
read. 

Mother reads, and the sons read the 
sporting papers. 

Both are fond of reading novels. 

All are fond of reading. 

Mother likes Mrs. Henry Wood ; the 


man prefers works of travel. 

Young couple never read books; the 
husband reads the daily paper. 

Old couple fond of reading, especially The 
Sunday Magazine. 

Couple both fond of reading ; like novels 
best. 

Mother and son; she likes tales of adven- 
ture, and he likes novels. 

Two sisters anda brother, all fond of 
reading ; and prefer novels. 

Five sons, all fond of reading tales of 
adventure ; the father prefers the daily 
paper, “‘to see what Parliament is 
doing.” 

A respectable young couple, both fond of 
reading ; but the wife says she likes 
sewing best. 

Husband dislikes any kind of reading. 
Wife likes reading children’s stories. 

Husband only cares to read the racing 
news. 
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The wife spends much of her time read- 
ing the penny illustrated papers—“ give 
one such an account of ’igh life and 
elopements.” Husband does not ap- 
prove of such tastes; he spends all 
Sunday in bed reading, did not say 
what kind of literature. 

Wife likes stories of country life. 

Household in which the woman can’t 
read ; her sons read the newspapers 
only. 

Furnace-man reads “all the monthly 
magazines, Plato, and Aristotle.” 
Always reads the evening paper, but does 

not “ bother with books.” 

Buys books relating to his work (a boiler- 
smith’s foreman). 

Reads specially books and magazines 
relating to his work. 

Reads novels, chiefly Mrs. Henry Wood. 

Fond of reading good stories in the 
papers. 

Only reads novels. 

Young people, both fond of Mrs. Henry 
Wood. 

Don’t read much but the papers ; prefer 
talking at the street corners. 

Husband a great reader, particularly fond 
of history: sea-battles and their results. 
Wife reads Shakespeare's works with 
the greatest pleasure; says she revels 
in Hamlet. For lighter reading, 
she likes Marie Corelli and Miss 
Braddon. 

Great reader, specially of books relating 
to his work. Wife does not read at 
all, considers buying newspapers a great 
waste of money. She reproves her 
mother-in-law for liking to read the 
evening paper. 
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Cottage No. 93. Always poring over engineering books. 
Finds “time to read theological works,” 
and makes “time for thinking.” 

id 5 96. Poor scholar, and seldom tries to read 

anything. Eldest sister reads Mrs. 
Henry Wood and Shakespeare aloud 
to the rest of the family. 

»» 9» 99. Woman never learnt to read when she 
was a child ; thinks the village school- 
mistress had a spite against her. 

102. Reads everything he can get hold of. 

103. Husband cannot read at all; wife never 

has time. 

5» 9, 104. Man very fond of reading, but always 

chooses books “a bit desperate.” 

= 5 105. Spendsall his time reading, but always Tit 

Bits and Answers, for the competitions 
and “ football guessing.” 

108. Husband does not care for reading. Wife, 

about forty, never learnt. 


bP) bP) 


bP) bP) 


Some of the readers among the above are men of the 
very keenest intelligence, reading the best books they 
can lay hands on, and eagerly availing themselves of the 
very good Free Library belonging to the town in question. 
The population of the town is over 100,000 ; the number 
of borrowers from the Free Library is 4,500, that is, 44 
people out of every hundred take out a book. In many 
cases, of course, this represents a larger number of readers 
than borrowers, as books may be passed on to other mem- 
bers of the family ; but it does not represent, as may be 
seen, a great number of the public. Statistics of the mere 
number of volumes taken out may be misleading, as the 
same people take out books over and over again. 

It is not within my scheme to give the details, 
accessible in many other publications, of the kind of reading 
chosen from the Free Library. I will only say that a large 
proportion of what is taken out is Fiction. The Free 
Libraries are not so largely used by the very poor. It is 
quite possible that some of these are deterred by the mere 
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ceremonies that have to be gone through to take out a book. 
A woman who lives in a distant part of the town, whose 
outer garment may be a ragged shawl, fastened with a pin, 
may not like going up an imposing flight of stairs, getting a 
ticket, giving a name, looking through a catalogue, having 
the book entered, etc.; whereas many of these, if the book 
were put into their hands, would read it. Women, of all 
classes, at any rate, know how often our actions are governed 
by our clothes, and how the fact of being unsuitably clad 
for a given course of conduct may be enough to prevent us 
from embarking on it. The establishment, in recent years, 
of children’s libraries connected with the schools is giving 
admirable results. The children get into the habit of 
borrowing books and taking them home; and are more 
likely to frequent other libraries as they grow up. 

The people who, for one reason or another, do not use 
the Free Library, will sometimes be willing to frequent 
smaller and less imposing centres of improvement. In two 
small lending libraries connected with iron works, the 
one standing actually in the midst of the works, the other 
in a workmen’s club in the town, the reading rooms 
are well frequented, and give the impression of a goodly 
number of readers; but, as a matter of fact, on the works’ 
Library List there are about seventy borrowers out of a 
possible thousand or more, and at the workmen’s club sixty 
out of a possible six hundred. There are here, again, 
more readers than there are borrowers on the list, as 
each book is handed round and read by several people. 
These somewhat unambitious libraries have been gradually 
provided with books, on the principle, not so much of 
directing a course of reading, as of providing a course that 
would be acceptable to the readers. They contain children’s 
books, most of Dickens, most of Scott, some of Miss Yonge, 
Hall Caine, Bulwer Lytton, a good many of Mrs. Henry 
Wood, a number of miscellaneous tales of a harmless kind, 
and also some books that may be grouped together as 
“improving” such as—I quote at random from the 
catalogue—A Chapter on Science, Voyages of Columbus, A Dash 
trom Khartoum, The Great Boer War, The Great Invasion of 
7813, some Poets, some Shakespeare, and some Essays. The 
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latter books are not much taken out ; again here, what is 
chiefly required is Fiction. This need not surprise us. 
The town we are speaking of exists for the iron trade, and 
is inhabited mainly by workmen engaged in strenuous 
physical labour ; they are not very likely, at the conclusion 
of a day’s work, to wish to read anything that involves an 
effort of attention. What do busy hard-working men in 
other walks of life read when they come in from their day’s 
work? Nearly all of them, I believe, whether civil 
servants, politicians, men of business, barristers, soldiers, 
read just about the same thing, with a difference, as the 
working man ; that is, they read the papers, and they read 
novels. 

At a conference of librarians a short time since, an expert 
said that he believed the reading of most men—again elimin- 
ating those whose calling is concerned with books—is done 
before they are thirty. This also is not surprising ; for, the 
busier a man is and the more his career absorbs his thoughts 
and energies, the more, presumably, will he want to read 
something that will give him absolute relaxation. In 
middle-class homes, this reading is generally provided and 
sampled by the wife. 

The working men’s wives, on the other hand, read less 
than their husbands ; they have no definite intervals of 
leisure, and not so many of them care to read. Among 
those who do, most of them, I am told, prefer something 
about love, with a dash of religion in it. This is the 
character of most of the penny stories which form the 
bulk of the literature accessible to them. They like some 
relief to the greyness of their lives, some suggestion of other 
possibilities ; but, for many of them, anything that excites 
laughter goes too far in the other direction. One thing to 
be deplored is the very small print of these publications. 
One can hardly expect for a penny to get a complete novel 
in Pica; but there is no doubt that the very bad print of 
these books, read often by imperfect light, is largely respon- 
sible for the damaged eyesight and head-aches among the 
women, as they grow older. It would be, to my mind, 
a public benefaction if it were possible to organise some 
distribution of books on hire, in good print—wholesome 
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harmless fiction, of the kind that would interest the cottage 
readers,—literally a circulating library for the people. A 
hawker with a barrow might carry these round the poorer 
streets, and offer them on hire at the cottage doors, as so 
much that is absolutely useless is now carried round and 
offered. If such books, published at six pence or even nine 
pence, were let out at a penny or two-pence a week, accord- 
ing to their size and price, the hawker would probably 
drive a good trade. The selection of books, of course, 
would not be left to him ; and, at the beginning, he would 
have to be guaranteed against possible loss. He would 
certainly find customers ; for the working man’s wife, as a 
rule, is ready to hire anything that is offered toher. If she 
has a penny in her pocket, she will be quite ready to spend 
it on the first thing that comes within her ken, as she stands 
at her door. It may be a “tallyman” who comes along 
with something to sell on the hire system—a worsted shawl, 
perhaps, a work-box, or even a gramophone ; but, what- 
ever it is, the woman buys it simply because it is suggested 
to her—after which, having embarked on buying on the 
hire system, she ends in having to pawn some of her 
belongings to pay for that which she hired. I say nothing 
of the book-maker,—his books are of another kind,—who 
drives his flourishing trade by calling incessantly at the 
women’s houses, and suggesting to them a channel for 
their available cash. 

More than one would expect of the women between 
fifty and sixty cannot read; even some of those of forty. 
But it seems to be a privation that sits lightly upon them. 
One of them, a care-taker, sat knitting all day long. I 
asked her if she never read. No, she said, she was “ no 
scholar,” and she was often glad she hadn’t learned to read, 
as, if she had, she might have “ put off, (z.e. wasted,) the time 
reading instead of doing needlework.” Nearly all women of 
the working-classes have a feeling that it is wrong to sit 
down with a book. And if there is anything more practical 
to do, is there not some truth in this view? I have heard 
a hard-working housemaid reply, whenher employer inquired 
into the books available for the maids, that there was no 
need for any, as there was “‘so much to do, it would not 
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be right to read.” And I believe that even among the 
well-to-do this idea persists a great deal more than one 
would at the first blush admit. 

What else does it imply when women who live in 
London for six or even eight months of the year, tell 
you, as they constantly do, that in London they have no 
time to read? We all of us have the same number of 
hours in the twenty-four ; and having “no time” means 
that, in the crowd of conflicting occupations, those which 
seem to be the least important, or perhaps, to speak more 
truthfully, the least congenial, are jostled away. 

What does Mrs. Evans-Transome, who lives in Berkeley 
Square, and says she has no time to read, do with her time ? 
If she is the sort of competent woman in whom capacity 
translates itself into continuous movement, she will, instead 
of reading, run out to inspect a school after breakfast, or to 
order clothes for her children. And Mrs. Perks, in Cottage 
Row, if she also is competent and deserving, will, at the 
same hour, be rubbing up her fire-irons. And they, both 
of them, are probably thus contributing more to the order 
and efficiency of the community, than if they were, with a 
sense of duty unfulfilled—in itself a lowering agent—-sitting 
down to read. Do not we sometimes make a fetish of the 
Book in the Home, apart from what the book is about? If 
recreation, stimulus, change of thought can be obtained as 
effectually, or more effectually, in some other way, may it 
not be as profitable? Mrs. Evans-Transome’s study is of 
men rather than of books ; but she knows all that is going 
on, she knows the names and the outsides of the books that 
she thinks she is going to read when she goes to the country, 
and feels almost as if she had read them already. 

And what of Mrs. Evans-Transome’s neighbour, Lady 
Ranleigh, who is more decidedly intellectual? How is 
her choice of books governed? What are her oppor- 
tunities of selection, if selection there be? Compared 
with those of Mrs. Perks, they seem almost unbounded. 
Lady Ranleigh belongs to a good circulating library. She 
sees the half-crown Reviews, she reads literary papers, she 
knows the names, probably, of most of the great writers of 
every country. When she hears them, she remembers 
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having heard them before; that is, in most cases, the 
extent of her acquaintance with them. She has presum- 
ably learnt pieces out of some of the great poets, or even 
of the great prose writers, in her youth. She does not 
read many of them now. She would be honestly surprised 
to find that she has not read Chaucer, Sir Thomas Browne, 
Pascal, Montaigne, Addison. She has heard of them so 
long, that she feels as if she knew them very well indeed. 
But all the same she does not. Mrs. Perks has perhaps 
not heard of them at all. She may be dispensed from 
reading most of them, even though they are now published 
in threepenny editions. These admirable little editions, 
by the way, are widely bought, probably neither by Lady 
Ranleigh nor Mrs. Perks, but by the people who come 
between. Lady Ranleigh, if she wanted to read _ those 
writers, would get them in another form. Mrs. Perks does 
not find them at the little shops at the corner of the back 
street, which sell the literature that she affects. 

How much time has Lady Ranleigh to read, and what 
use does she make of it? How does she spend her day ? 
In the morning, after breakfasting, considering her house- 
hold affairs, reading the paper, and perhaps writing some 
letters, she might conceivably, before going out, have half- 
an-hour or so to read, if she chose. If she lunches at 
home, she may have a short time for reading afterwards. 
She goes out in the afternoon. If she comes home to tea, 
and has no visitors,—but she generally has—she then has 
more time for reading. She looks at the evening papers. 
She may have another half-hour to read after dinner, on 
the day on which she does not go out. This gives altogether 
a possible one and a half to two and a half hours for read- 
ing, leaving for the occupations which drape themselves 
under the dignified title of Social Duties, all the morning 
except half-an-hour, all the afternoon except half-an-hour, 
and from 5 o'clock till bed-time, excepting either one or 
two half-hours. Most well-to-do women—I am not here 
considering those who put into their leisure neither 
reading nor anything else that can pretend to be a duty— 
could, and do, have this time at their command. Mrs. 
Perks, who has no one but herself to do all her own house 
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work, to look after her children and her husband, mend for 
them and cook for them, has not so much time as this. 
Now, given all the splendid opportunities of choice, and 
all the time to profit by them, enjoyed by the inhabitants of 
Berkeley Square, what is the result? It is, broadly speaking, 
that Lady Ranleigh and nine-tenths of the women of her 
kind, read, like Mrs. Perks, simply the books which have 
been suggested to them, and which they have found under 
their hand. The observation of many years has led me to 
this conclusion ; and a more categorical inquiry among about 
fifty drawing-room readers in London, a little time since, 
confirmed me in this view. For, during the past six months, 
they had all—I should say we had all—been reading the same 
books. There were on all our tables five or six large 
biographies, a book of essays, some letters that had attracted 
attention, one or two novels by people we knew, one or two 
new novels by writers of position. This was what there was 
to show for our winter’s reading ; and we had handed all 
these on to our busy husbands, or our idle husbands, as the 
case might be, with which to beguile their leisure. In the 
face of this very hand-to-mouth course of reading, can we 
wonder that the average working man and his wife, who left 
school at fourteen, and who do not hear much talk of books 
or of writers, should not eagerly seek for the masterpieces 
of literature, or gravitate, as we seem to expect them to do, 
towards the very best ? How can we wonder that un- 
educated Mrs. Perks reads a penny novelette, when educated 
Lady Ranleigh is reading what to her is the exact counter- 
part? And small blame, it seems to me, to either of them. 
They are, each of them, reading for their diversion ; and 
her book has presumably fulfilled its mission if it has given 
a cheering, stimulating change of thought, if it has suggested 
wider possibilities of life. But let us be clear that it is not 
the same book which will do this equally for the two readers 
we have been describing. The lives of Mrs. Perks and 
Lady Ranleigh are not of the same width to begin with ; 
therefore a suggestion of wider possibilities cannot be the 
same for both. Lady Ranleigh finds Mrs. Perks reading 
The Village Sunbeam, and says how much better it would be 
if she would read Daniel Deronda. But Daniel Deronda 
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r cannot be bought for a penny ; and if it could, Mrs. Perks 

would probably prefer to read something which she is more 
1 likely to be able to interpret by her own experience. That 
f experience will not interpret for her the great scene between 


, Klesmer and Gwendolen, which has been so full of soul- 
r searching revelation to many readers whom a cottage idyll 
; would not inspire or help. Iam putting aside the question 
; of literary merit; with this, Mrs. Perks, unversed in 
) criticism, has nothing to do. The books she reads must be 
‘ considered from an entirely different stand-point. I have 
looked through a number of the penny stories she and her 
friends mostly read. They are irreproachable; and they 
have the most curious resemblance of plot. In four that I 
read, one after another, the poor and virtuous young man 
| turned out to be along-lost son, and became rich and power- 
) ful. Mrs. Perks finds no difficulty in believing that this is 
likely, as a child believes in a fairy tale; but Lady Ran- 
| leigh’s more extensive experience would incline her to doubt 
it. And, besides, the improbable has, in the books read by 
| her, to be handled with a certain amount of literary skill to 
make her accept it. 
I lately saw a passage in a popular penny serial, in 
} which a ‘drawing-room conjuror produced out of his 
handkerchief a wreath of flowers dropping blood, which 
fell at a baronet’s feet. He (not unnaturally) turned livid 
while Lady Mabel sang louder than before. The whole of 
this passage might seem convincing to Mrs. Perks, as being 
likely to happen in the drawing-rooms of baronets and high- 
born ladies ; to Lady Ranleigh, it would probably not. So 
in East Lynne, beloved of the working classes among all 
books—that skilful, admirable compound of the goody and 
the sensational—Mrs. Perks is not at all surprised that, 
when the fugitive wife returns to her home with another 
gown and a grey front on, she is accepted without 
suspicion by her injured husband and child as the new 
governess ; nor that, when Lord Mount-Severn shakes 
hands with the lawyer who comes to call, the author 
should add the explanation: “for he was deemed the 
most affable peer of the age.” 
The essential, it seems to me, of fiction that is satisfying, 
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for ordinary readers, is, that it should be sufficiently 
within their experience to be intelligible, and sufficiently 
outside it to be accepted as possible. We all, according to 
our kind, need in our reading something that stirs our 
imagination and excites our interest. To this end an 
infinite number of us, as I believe, crave a story; 
some of us requiring it more skilfully draped in literature 
than do others. The art of the story-teller is as old as 
Time ; and he will always find an unending succession of 
listeners. And since in these days the story is on the 
printed page, instead of being related in the market-place, 
it can be told in every house, and thus find more listeners 
still. Let us make up our minds, then, that most of the 
books we read are likely to be story-books ; and we shall 
vex our soul the less when we find this conclusion sup- 
ported by all the library lists, by all our observation, by all 
our experience. We are often apt to court disappointment 
by postulating more success as attainable than it is possible 
to achieve, and then looking upon what we do attain as 
failure. Do not let us expect too much from our efforts 
to educate others, or even to educate ourselves ; do not let 
us imagine that, because in the next generation so many 
more thousands or millions of people will know how to 
read by the time they are six years old, there will therefore 
be a corresponding number who will seek, in preference to 
the reading which only amuses, that which stimulates and 
ennobles. I fear this may not come to pass, since I know 
that we, the well-intentioned, the educated, the educators, 
do not always choose that course for ourselves. Would 
that we could all learn, all be taught, to choose as well as to 
read ; it is the more difficult lesson of the two. And 
I verily believe that we are most of us incapable of 
learning it. 
FLORENCE BELL 
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N the October number of The Independent Review, Mr. 

Masterman gave eloquent expression to the feelings of 
Social Reformers, who are looking forward anxiously and 
impatiently to the advent of a Liberal Administration. He 
showed how fully our aspirations are shared by Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, and what good reason there is for 
thinking that the new Government which he will form in 
the new Parliament will address itself with zeal to this 
great task. It is not, as Mr. Morley said the other day, 
imperialism or militarism that our countrymen want, but 
peace and social reform. They want us to defeat enemies 
at home, not to find enemies abroad. But, if these aspira- 
tions are not to be shattered, direction and guidance must 
be provided. There is plenty of warmth and heat ; but is 
there enough light? ‘There are visions of a countrified 
town and of a re-populated country-side; but have we 
measured the distance that separates us from the promised 
land, have we mapped out the route, marked the obstacles, 
and discovered the way to circumvent or surmount them ? 
There is a splendid faith in the perfectibility of the race, in 
the curability of social diseases. We all hold that the 
drinking dens where crime and lunacy are manufactured 
under magisterial licence and police supervision, might 
be reformed and diminished; we all believe that the 
sunless slums of our cities might be eradicated, and that 
the cheerless monotony of village life might be relieved; 
that a free peasantry, destroyed by the old system, may be 
supplied by the new. But have we any firm conception 
of the ways and means by which these blessings may be 
achieved, or even a beginning made towards them? Ina 
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word, do we know how to start upon the path of social and 
economic reform ? 

I believe the answer to this question to be exactly the 
same as that which I should give to those who say : ‘“* What 
would you do with the House of Lords?” I answer them 
by pointing to the Budget. Everything, or almost every- 
thing, depends upon the Budget and upon administration ; 
for the beginning can be made in this way, and the begin- 
ning is half of the whole. A few short Acts of Parliament 
will no doubt be required ; and the House of Lords must 
be kept sitting until they are passed. But most of the 
things that are most necessary can be wrapped up in the 
Budget, which is peer-proof. 

The first problem that meets us is the problem of the 
Unemployed. That problem is always acute after a great 
war. It is especially acute now, because no attempt has 
been made to get rid of the war taxes, or to provide, by 
retrenchment, funds for setting the unemployed to useful 
work. War expenditure, as Mr. Morley said at. Arbroath, 
(in words that recall a letter written by Mr. Gladstone to 
Sir Stafford Northcote, soon after the Crimean War) gives 
a factitious stimulus to labour. When peace comes, that 
stimulus is withdrawn ; you have an increased quantity of 
labour competing for work, with a diminished amount of 
capital to set it in motion. Speaking at Stirling at the 
beginning of the year, Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman pointed 
out how vitally the interests of the working classes depend 
upon the abundance of capital and credit. In three ways, 
he declared, the unemployed have been manufactured before 
our eyes. In the first place, capital has been destroyed ; 
secondly, the purchasing power of the community has been 
reduced by excessive taxes; and, thirdly, credit has been 
impaired. The capital destroyed and the debt created by 
the Boer War alone amount to 250 millions sterling ; the 
annual addition to taxes involved in the increased expendi- 
ture, for debt charge and armaments, amounts to at least 30 
millions, representing interest on a capital of 1000 millions. 
So that the home demand for food, manufactures, etc., is 
diminished by that amount ; the fall of credit, since 1898, 
as measured by consols and first-class securities generally, is 
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fully twenty per cent. ; and, so badly have the finances been 
managed by Mr. Ritchie and Mr. Austen Chamberlain (who 
seem to think a nominal Sinking Fund as good as a real 
one), that the price of consols is now eight or nine points 
below the level at which it stood after the Peace of 
Vereeniging. What is the result? Dear money. And 
dear money means that merchants and business men find it 
more difficult to enlarge their concerns and to embark upon 
new enterprises ; in other words, they cannot employ so 
much labour. For credit is potential capital ; and potential 
capital, translated into terms of labour, means the power to 
set more men at work.’ Here we have a tolerably full 
explanation of the sufferings of the working classes since the 
end of the Boer War. By useless and unjustified additions 
to the military and naval Estimates, at the very time when 
economy was imperatively required—and is not a financial 
reserve at least as important as a military reserve ?—as well 
as by its neglect of the Sinking Fund, our Government has 
aggravated the conditions which led to the Unemployed 
Act. That Act is exactly what one would expect from a 
bankrupt who desires to get a reputation for philanthropy. 
Such a person would, naturally, try to be charitable at the 
expense of others. So the Government, which is responsible 
for the distress, calls upon local authorities to relieve it, but 
provides them with no funds for the purpose! The Pro- 
tectionists of course pretend that want of employment, 
instead of being the result of imperialism and war, is the 
result of Free Trade, and that Protection, rather than 
retrenchment, is the remedy. Unfortunately for them, by 
Mr. Chamberlain’s own criterion of prosperity (foreign 
trade), our wealth is advancing by leaps and bounds. Then 
is foreign trade a bad thing? Certainly not ; and here Mr. 
Asquith, in one of his recent speeches in Scotland, exactly 
hit the mark. Why, he asked at Edinburgh, is the prosperity 
of our foreign trade marred by want of employment at home? 
“It is due,” he answered, “ to the vast unprecedented growth 
of indebtedness, and, still more, to the unprecedented and 


! A striking illustration of this may be found in the diminished volume of 
Private Bill legislation by companies and municipal authorities, as well as in 
the falling off in the founding of limited liability companies since 1900. 
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abnormal annual expenditure.” In another speech Mr. 
Asquith made a declaration which should give great satis- 
faction in the City—that it will be the first duty of a new 
Government to sweep away the whole system of military and 
naval works, and to restore the Sinking Fund to operation. 

I hope I have now shown, not only that a policy of 
retrenchment is the first and preliminary condition of a 
social policy ; but also that it is clearly recognised to be so 
by the Leader of the Liberal party and his principal col- 
leagues. It is the opinion of all the leading organs of 
finance and commerce. It is the opinion of the bankers. 
It is also the opinion of a brilliant and eminent bystander. 
Economy, said Lord Rosebery at Trowbridge, is more 
pressing than efficiency ; meaning, of course, that what is 
wanted just now is not merely, or primarily, a better adminis- 
tration of the War Office and Admiralty, but a steady 
reduction of military and naval establishments, in order to 
provide means for the reduction of taxation. To the Social 
Reformer retrenchment is essential, not merely in order that 
the Unemployed problem may be reduced to manageable 
proportions, but also because social reforms must be financed. 
For no one supposes that a Liberal Government which 
maintains war expenditure and war taxation will be able to 
exist many months, much less to make provision for social 
reforms. But if the work of retrenchment is steadily 
undertaken and credit restored, all these difficulties and 
obstacles will disappear. The reduction and abolition of 
taxes that press on wages, employment, and industry, are in 
themselves a social reform of the first order. 

In saying this, I do not forget that new sources of 
revenue may be tapped, and that some of the existing taxes 
may be improved. But let us not be too sanguine in our 
estimates of new revenues. pe are the sources to which 
we may legitimately look? I suppose that every one will 
suggest the land monopoly, the liquor monopoly, and the 
principle of graduation applied to direct taxes. I agree ; 
and we will consider them all. 

First, as regards the taxation of land. There are several 
schools and sects of land taxers. But I think it is true to 
say that local authorities, and especially municipalities, are 
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the backbone of the movement. They want the rating of 
land values as a source of additional revenue, and as a means 
of relieving the existing rate-payers ; and there is no doubt 
that, if land were rated on its selling value in town and 
country, considerable relief would be given to rate-payers 
without injustice to any one. In the towns, unoccupied 
land practically escapes rates; and, in the country, game 
preserves and unfarmed lands are most unwarrantably 
: exempted from the doctrine of the hypothetical tenant. I 
look for enormous advantages from a reform of the rating 
laws. I do not agree with Sir Edward Hamilton and Sir 
George Murray, when they say, in their invaluable Report, 
that ‘‘ there is no large undeveloped source of taxation avail- 
able for local purposes”; but I admit that, until the land tax 
is remodelled (for which we can hardly hope at present) no 
direct gain to the national exchequer, no direct relief to the 
tax-payer, can be hoped for from the land. On the con- 
trary, as soon as the revenue can be spared, the stamp duties 
on the transfer of small parcels of land (at present very 
onerous) should be diminished or done away with. 

From a revision of licence duties a large sum (possibly 
five or six millions) may be expected to accrue, if the fifty 
per cent. duties on full licences, already imposed on the 
small houses, be carried upwards, and extracted, as reason 
and justice demand, from the great drinking-shops and 
flaming gin-palaces which dazzle and degrade the streets 
of our great cities. A similar principle should be applied, 
but with modifications, to most of the retail licences, in 
order that the payment may accord with the value of the 
monopoly conferred. But I should not propose that the 
whole produce of these licences should go to the State. I 
am inclined to think that half should go to the Exchequer 
and half to the local authorities in relief of rates, ear- 
marked, possibly, for Technical and Higher Education, or 
for Poor Law purposes. As drink is responsible for at least 
half the poverty and lunacy that exists, there is a special 
reason why some of the proceeds of the drink monopoly in 
every county should be spent on workhouses and asylums. 

In addition to the sum (which I will put down at two 
millions) that may be expected to accrue, from a revision 
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of these licences, to the national Exchequer, the Chancellor 
may fairly expect another million at least from motor cars, 
seeing that the duties at present are absurdly small, ranging 
from fifteen shillings to four guineas." It may be suggested 
that the proceeds of this duty should be spent in improving 
main roads throughout the kingdom, and in protecting foot 
passengers against some of the dangers and inconveniences 
they at present undergo. 

Last, and not least among what a Liberal Chancellor of 
the Exchequer may properly regard as additional sources of 
revenue, is the principle of graduation. I remember hearing 
an eminent Dutch financier and economist say that he 
thought the chief blot on the British system of local and 
imperial taxation was the failure to recognise the principle 
of equal sacrifice by graduating direct taxes. He was 
thinking especially of our local rates, where there is no 
graduation whatever, small houses and small estates paying 
the same in proportion as larger ones, and of our income tax, 
where the very imperfect system of abatements applies only 
to incomes of less than £700 a year. A person with £800 
a year pays at the same rate as a person with an annual 
revenue of £8000 or of £80,000. The official reply to 
this criticism has hitherto been the stereotyped formula : 
a scientific system of graduation would interfere with our 
plan of taxing at the source. This is rather a sad confes- 
sion of incompetence at a time when we are told to 
worship and imitate the efficiency of the Japanese and 
German Governments, both of which impose a scientifically 
graduated income tax. It would require several pages to 
show in detail how easily our present system could be 
improved without injuring the framework of the tax. But 
that there is little force in the stock objection about taxing 
at the source will be inferred from the refusal of the Govern- 
ment last year to allow that question to be examined by a 
committee of experts. For my own part, I should be 


1 Annual Licence for Motor Cars, weight unladen : 


exceeding two tons and under three S 4a 

» one ton » two - £4 6 0 
under one ton or exceeding three tons . {2 2 0 
with less than four wheels 015 0 
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content if, accepting the shilling income tax as a basis for 
larger incomes, until the breakfast table had been freed and 
the Sinking Fund restored to full and effective operation, we 
were to proceed as follows :— 


1. Exempt all incomes of under £100, and exempt 
the first £100 on all incomes. 
2. Tax incomes from {100 to £500 at the rate of 6d. 


% 4 £500 to £1000 ” 7d. 
4. re £1000 to £1500 - 8d. 
& ¥ £1500 to £2000 di gd. 
6. ve £2000 to £2500 mt 10d. 
7. 9 £2500 to £3000 ~ 11d. 


8. Tax all incomes of over £3000 at the rate of 1s. 


Such a scheme would involve a certain sacrifice of 
revenue ; but it would afford equitable relief to a large 
number of persons whose claims ought to be considered. 
If any one with less than £3000 a year wished to claim an 
abatement in respect of income derived from investments 
(which had been subjected to the shilling tax at the source,) 
he would send in his claim. Before this scheme, the 
objection that graduation would break down the plan of 
taxing incomes at the source, would disappear. 

What is lost by these concessions to the lower ranks of 
income-tax payers I would regain by stiffening the rates of 
graduation fixed for Death Duties by Sir William Harcourt 
in the year 1894. And it is not too sanguine, I hope, to 
anticipate that the additional revenue derived from this 
improved graduation of the Death Duties, would be a set- 
off to the income-tax remissions. It must be remembered 
that, in reducing the rate of the income tax, you always 
increase the yield per penny. The restoration of consols 
at least to par, which, I venture to predict, must very soon 
follow the restoration of the Sinking Fund, is also certain 
to augment the revenue from the Death Duties. 

But if the 66 millions spent on military and naval 
armaments last year can be reduced in the next four years 
by annual retrenchments to 44 millions, 7. e. to the standard 
of the year before the war—say 24 millions on the navy 
and 20 millions on the army—there would remain an ample 
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margin, not only for debt reduction, social expenditure, and 
a free breakfast table,! but also for a more considerable 
diminution of the income tax than that which I have 
ventured to contemplate. This will appear from the 
following sketch of an ideal budget for the year 1908-9 : 
the figures in brackets representing the expenditure (as 
given in The Statistical Abstract) for the year ended on 
March 31st last. 


Ip—EAL BupGetT or EXPENDITURE FOR 1908-9. 








Millions Sterling. | Remarks, 





Providing for a large addi- 
tion to the Sinking 
Fund. 


Civil Services and payment, 35 (29) Allowing for an additional 
to Local Taxation) expenditure of six 
Accounts | millions (representing 

| a capital sum .of 200 
millions) for social and 
| reproductive purposes. 


Naini Det | 30 (27) 


| 

| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 


A saving due to abolition 
of many duties. 


Customs and Inland Revenue 2 (3) 


The Army and Military | 20 (324) | A saving of 124 millions, 

Works | | but two millions more 
| than under the last 
| Liberal administration. 
| 


The Navy and Naval Works A saving of 16 millions, 
but still four millions 
more than under the 
last Liberal administra- 

| tion, and more than 


| double the Naval 


expenditure of Germany 





Total Expenditure for | 11 (1313) | A net saving of more than 
1908-9 |__ 20 millions. 





Upon the question of military and naval retrenchment, I 
note, first, that without retrenchment we can have no real 
social and fiscal reform, and, secondly, that without retrench- 
ment we cannot restore credit or accumulate a financial 
reserve. Moreover the international situation is better from 


1 To provide a free breakfast table would involve a sacrifice or about twelve 
or thirteen millions, 
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a British point of view than in 1898. We are now friends 
of France ; and the Russian Navy, then the great bogey, has 
disappeared. The expenditure here proposed is exactly the 
same as that which appeared in the Military and Naval 
Votes for 1898-9. 

The path to social reform lies through the Budget. 
Through the Budget, which the House of Lords cannot 
touch, the Liberal Party will be able to initiate its domestic 
programme. Almost every item of social reform can be 
wrapped up in Budget Votes. Only by reducing the votes on 
the army and navy can the war taxes be swept away, and 
surplus funds provided for the other departments. It is by 
opening the way for new Votes for the Boards of Trade, 
Education, Agriculture,and Local Government, that a Liberal 
Adminiseation will be able to achieve the purposes for which 
it will be called into existence. An important reform of the 
Liquor traffic can be effected by means of the Budget. It 
is in a Budget that we shall see a new Chancellor of the 
Exchequer complete Sir William Harcourt’s imperfect 
graduation of the Death Duties ; it is from a Budget that 
we shall look for graduation of the income tax, for a reform 
of the system of grants-in-aid, and for a remodelling of the 
rating laws in town and country. Finally the Budget, 
supplemented by administrative Orders, will probably carry 
us further along the path of Home Rule than Unionist 
philosophy dreams of ; even the grievances of Noncon- 
formists may be met by departmental action, aided by a short 
Act of Parliament. Be this as it may, it is obvious that an 
enormous amount of good work for England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, and Wales can be done by a Liberal Government 
without inviting the co-operation of the House of Lords; 
and from every point of view it will be well to prove the 
impotence of the Lords under the existing constitution, as 
well as the worth of Liberalism, before appealing to the 


country for a new model. 
Francis W. Hirst 
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JOSE-MARIA DE HEREDIA 


I 


HE poet who was buried in October at Rouen left 
one golden book behind him—a work precious in 
itself, and more precious still for the example it contains. 
The first verses of Heredia were printed, I think, in the 
same year with Les Misérables and Salammbé and Poémes 
barbares, when all that was young in French poetry used 
precision as a watch-word and serenity for a battle-cry. 
Musset was dead and Vigny dying, with his supreme 
message on his lips ; Lamartine was writing bad history and 
worse criticism for the benefit of creditors; the sinister 
efflorescence of Baudelaire was still a recent scandal ; and 
“the Father of all was away in the Isle,” forging Titanic 
masterpieces which overshadow the quarrels of the schools. 
Romanticism, the Gallic tumult in the brains of warriors’ 
children, had subsided. ‘That wonderful vision of speed and 
colour—the wild gallop of genius unbridled over the prim 
gardens of Jacques Delille—had flashed victoriously by. 
The day for emphatic revolts and wanton melancholy was 
over ; and with due gratitude for the splendours achieved 
there mingled, in the minds of those most competent to 
impel French literature in new directions, a candid pity for 
the glorious infirmities of their elders, whose trust in the 
sufficiency of passionate intuitions had almost made a pro- 
fession of absurdity, and a system of excess. Not common- 
sense, however, but an absolute, an ascetic ideal of disinter- 
ested beauty, inspired the young men who were rallying to 
the standard of Leconte de Lisle. Ten years had passed 
since the violent preface to his superb and scrupulous re- 
handling of ancient mythologies had branded the poetry of 
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personal confidences as vanity and profanation, and hailed 
the union of art and science in the task of recovering “ the 
muniments of the human understanding.” The solitary 
protest had become a fruitful discipline. A recruit more 
than commonly welcome was this student at the Ecole des 
Chartes, a Spaniard from Cuba, but half a Frenchman by 
descent, and brought up by scholarly priests at Senlis, in the 
heart of the Isle of France. The merit of his sonnets won 
the friendship of the chief and a conspicuous place in the 
famous anthology of the group, Le Parnasse Contemporain. 

This admirable Parnassian, who had written remarkable 
verse at twenty, was fifty years old before he published his 
single volume of poetry. It was delayed until the ripeness 
of his choice could dispose the best of his contributions to 
several Reviews in a suggestive and intelligible order. When 
Les Trophées appeared, in 1893, the Parnassian episode was 
closed. Archeology was no longer a principal resource of 
poets ; exactness, lucidity, “finish,” had ceased to be their 
constant preoccupation. They were not afraid to offer 
fragments ; they were tired of the Olympian austerity, tired 
of confining their creative effort to the elaboration of pure 
immutable forms, and of fixing their gaze upon definite 
objects of sensuous perception in order to revive only the 
emotions springing immediately from them. The secession 
of Paul Verlaine, whose essential gift of familiarity sub- 
ordinated the grasp of concrete visions to the contagion of 
evanescent moods, and the prestige of foreseen perfections 
to the charm of a faltering utterance, opened a period of 
anarchy which was really the ultimate expression of an 
exasperated individualism. The despotic obsession of a few 
plain and indeed fundamental truths—as, that words are 
clumsy symbols if they do not recall more than they mean, 
that “things in themselves” are nothing to art, that the 
sensible world is worth reproducing only in so far as it is 
my world, unique, and a mirror of my soul—obscured for a 
moment the very sense of a national tradition in poetry ; 
while the licentious postulate of some hasty technical 
reformers, that expression, to be authentic, must be improv- 
ised, tended to annihilate the irreducible distinction of all 
verse, which is the recurrence of pre-determined forms. 
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It is the more astonishing that Heredia’s volume should 
have won, at this experimental stage, not a popular success, 
but the unanimous and cordial praise of that inner public, 
considerable by its numbers and still more by its cohesive- 
ness, which is apt to be a little tyrannous and exclusive when 
the revolutions of taste and esthetical theory are so rapid 
and thorough as they have been in France during the last 
hundred years of intense poetical activity, and does not 
always readily discern the durable virtue of works which, 
by their obvious characteristics, illustrate the creed and the 
method of yesterday. The Symbolists, who have renounced 
erudition and despise virtuosity, and value speech, not for 
the ideas it communicates or the objects it represents, but 
for the states of consciousness it may provoke, applauded a 
poet above all things learned, and definite, and accomplished, 
and impassive. What invincible allurement of an art 
entirely aristocratic and hereditary captured these sons of 
their own works? 


II 


The matter of Les Trophées is neither intimate nor of 
“living” interest, but scholarly and distant. Heredia 
belonged to a generation of writers who held verification 
salutary, and undertook to ground illusion upon knowledge. 
Their notion of the perfect included the secondary quality 
of exactness ; and it was their hope that pure literature 
might benefit by research. For some of them, tired of 
autobiography and the poetical tribune, the outcome of 
this solicitude was the reproduction of insignificant facts ; 
others drifted to pathology and the study of exceptions— 
the romance of realism. But the more delicate and the 
more robust of the Parnassians sought to satisfy at once the 
thirst for tranquil beauty and the scruple of truth, by 
evoking the life of dead days and the aspect of far coun- 
tries, in works of which the intrinsic nobility is placed 
under the tutelage of documents. Once in all confidence 
poets could tell of “ Dan Pharaoh, of Egipte the Kynge,” 
and of ‘‘ Sardana, le preux chevalier, Qui conquist le regne 
de Cretes,” ingenuously tingeing the remotest objects in the 
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hues of the present. But, for better or worse, we have 
acquired the sense of relativity ; and it is the differences 
which (unless we flatter ourselves) we are every year better 
equipped to measure and understand. There are imagina- 
tive writers so zealous to embody the last results of a pro- 
gressive and fallible learning, that their poetry appears to 
waive its indemonstrable claims, and stands or falls by the 
oppressive archeology which a fresh discovery may invali- 
date. ‘The humanism which pervades Les Trophées is dis- 
creet and organic, not a burden nor merely an ornament. 
It does not presume, for example, to go behind the image 
of themselves which the ancients left in words or in marble; 
and by that limit it achieves finality. But also it escapes 
the futility of the pastiche by an assimilative vivacity which 
makes the sensations of real life, and those perceived at 
second-hand, interchangeable and of equal currency. When 
the slain Amazons are shown lying by the riverside “like 
to a crop of giant lilies mown,” or when in Paz the straying 
Nymph stops to listen to “the tears of morning raining 
drop by drop upon the moss,” there is no mistaking the 
authenticity of actual visions ; while, on the other hand, a 
thing seen on the Breton shore wakens the pagan figures 
sleeping in the poet’s memory. 


“T/homme et la béte, tels que le beau monstre antique, 
Sont entrés dans la mer, et nus, libres, sans frein, 
Parmi la brume d’or de l’acre pulvérin, 

Sur le ciel embrase font un groupe athletique. 


“Et étalon sauvage et le dompteur rustique, 
Humant a pleins poumons I’odeur du sel marin, 
Se plaisent a laisser sur la chair et le crin 
Frémir le flot glacé de la rude Atlantique. 


‘‘ La houle s’enfle, court, se dresse comme un mur, 
Et déferle. Luicrie. II] hennit, et sa queue 
En jets éblouissants fait rejaillir l’eau bleue ; 


“ Et, les cheveux épars, s’effarant dans l’azur, 
Ils opposent, cabres, leur poitrail noir qui fume, 
s / / %”” 
Au fouet échevelé de la fumante écume. 
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Heredia, not less emphatically than Theophile Gautier, was 
“a man for whom the outer world exists”; and, like 
Gautier, he appears to excel most naturally in translating 
from the plastic arts into the verbal. The title of one 
sonnet, Réves d’ Email, describes half the book ; and it is not 
only when the subject is ostensibly a bronze group, or a 
cameo, or an ivory vase, that a certain fixity and indelible 
cleanliness of outline suggest the intervention of another 
medium. Movement is almost foreign to his talent, unless 
it be the gesture of some monumental figure, starting in the 
last lines of a sonnet from the solid texture of his verse, as 
the head of Thought, in Rodin’s sculpture, emerges from 
the marble block. His preference for the historic present 
is, | suppose, symptomatic ; and his epic, Les Conguérants 
de Or, though not at all inferior to the sonnets as a series 
of brilliant pictures, fails relatively as a narrative. But 
Heredia is supremely concrete. He possesses the secret of 
extracting from language its utmost representative force. His 
is that classical probity which knows nothing of synonyms, 
and abhors approximations. Not, indeed, that his words 
only leave the picture of the things they name behind them. 
He loved those which had gathered complex associations in 
a long life ; and he valued, of course, the sonorous proper- 
ties of speech. He even attains not seldom that mystical 
triumph of style which persuades the reader that the con- 
ventional relation between syllables and their meaning is a 
dateless and necessary affinity. Incontestably, the effort to 
revive distinct impressions of sight and hearing is sometimes 
excessive, disproportionate ; for the very closeness of the 
poet’s grip upon the equivalents of his sensations may stifle 
them. But if once and again (as notably in Sveste) we are 
merely dazzled by the race of images, how many of Heredia’s 
lines are laden with images which refuse to be forgotten, as 
this of the Romans at the Trebbia :— 


‘“‘ Le piétinement sourd des légions en marche ; ” 
this of a runner :— 


“Son flanc halete, l’air qu’il fend manque a sa bouche, 
Et leffort fait saillir ses muscles de métal ;” 
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and Diego’s cry of exultation over the head of his enemy :— 
“* t le glaive a tranché le fil de sa harangue!’” 


And who does not know the end of the third sonnet on 
Antony and Cleopatra? 


“Et sur elle courbé, l’ardent Imperator 
Vit, dans ses larges yeux étoilés de points d’or 
Toute une mer immense ou fuyaient des galéres.” 


III 


Heredia is impassive, as his master Leconte de Lisle, 
soured against the Faith that dispossessed the gods of 
Greece, harrowed by a desolate and lucid persuasion of 
irremediable transience, could never be. He has the 
philosophy of Horatio and of Horace. His serenity is 
neither acquired nor affected ; and it is he, rather than the 
lonely and painful Albert Sutenin, who should have written 
of himself : 


“* J’ai fait ce réve, au temps des troubles crépuscules, 
De batir au soleil un temple ionien.” 


Is this to say his poetry wants the element of emotion? At 
least the dramatic sympathy which opens the hearts of dead 
men and women is inconspicuous there ; and hardly a trace 
is to be found of that psychological invention, the glory of 
the French classics, which sometimes disembodied the great 
types of antiquity, only to set our common reason aglow 
with their spiritual reality. For he is concerned almost 
exclusively with the expressive forms of life, and the 
sensible communication of clear and lovely emblems. There 
is, however, a smart of exile, an unemphatic but profound 
nostalgia which, it seems to me, pervades Les Trophées ; and 
in this quality he meets the Symbolists. Mallarmé’s pierc- 
ing cry—* Fuir ! la-bas, fuir,” is matched by his P/us Ultra. 


“Partons! Je briserai linfranchissable glace . . 
Jirai. Je veux monter au dernier promontoire, 
Et qu’une mer, pour tous silencieuse encore, 
Caresse mon orgueil d’un murmure de gloire.” 
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But, more fortunate than the Symbolists, he can determine 
the goal of his yearning ; and he confesses himself implicitly 
in the procession of shapes and scenes which haunt him— 
the Centaurs fleeing before Hercules, the pure features of 
Sicilian girls, Italic homesteads and the companions of 
Pizarro, and the craftsmen of the Revival with their 
remorseful paganism :— 


“J'ai de plus d’un estoc damasquiné le fer 
Et, pour le vain orgueil de ces ceuvres d’Enfer, 
Aventuré ma part de l’éternelle Vie.” 


In these he lives, and in the delight of the Atlantic breeze 
and the blasonry of heraldic sunsets ; though for him—a 
Latin of Latins—what we call Nature-worship had no 
seductions. It is the mistress of metaphors he celebrates, 
or the fair tropical slave of the Conquistador his ancestor, 
or else the kindly nurse of ruins, “la terre maternelle et 
douce aux anciens Dieux,” the historical landscape of 
Chateaubriand. No lyrical outcry, in a word, could make 
Heredia more articulate than his splendid faculty of plastic 
emotion. His dreams are himself. 


IV 


Heredia belonged to the family of laborious and irre- 
proachable artists. Criticism of the school of Taine might 
be tempted to make his Norman blood responsible for his 
long gestation and his scrupulous craft ; and really he had 
the discipline of Malherbe and the fastidious conscience of 
Flaubert. Three out of five sonnets which stood in 
Le Parnasse (1866) were afterwards included in Les 
Trophées ; how hardly Heredia satisfied himself might appear 
from a comparison between their former and their final 
state, to say nothing of the merit ef those he did not choose 
to preserve. Where a crossed rhyme in the quatrain has 
been turned into the orthodox rime embrassée, the change, 
so far from being perfunctory, has engendered new beauties, 
thanks to that “ imagination of the rhyme ” which Banville 
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requires so insistently in poets. La Congue, one of the very 
few things in the volume which strike a key of elegy, 
has gained immensely by the greater precision of certain 
epithets, the substitution of a true image—a shell “ tossed in 
the green hollows of the race”—for the pompous and con- 
ventional vagueness of the tide’s ‘“ tumultous assault.” 
Promethée was suppressed ; because, I imagine, the writer 
outgrew the facile posture of revolt assumed in the tercets. 
And the sonnet on the Scaligers was allowed to be forgotten, 
because the “ Austrian sabres” had ceased to trail upon the 
slavish flagstones of Verona. 

There is a sounding phrase of Sidney’s which seems to 
me to contain one secret of his talent. It is: ‘ Thrift, the 
fuel of magnificence.” For Heredia obtains the most 
opulent, the most prodigal effects of form and colour and 
sound, by wasting nothing. The hall-mark of his sonnets 
is their density. He has not—to speak only of the French 
masters—the magic grace of Du Bellay, nor Soulary’s 
aérial delicacy and naturalness, nor the amplitude and 
intensity of Baudelaire. But in this microcosmic economy 
of his he is insurpassable. It is the more wonderful that 
the surface of his lines should remain constantly pellucid. 
They have the classical unity of pitch, and—to touch for 
a moment on his least exportable excellences—the romantic 

variety of rhythm. Heredia’s Alexandrine (he used no 
other measure) is infallibly vigorous—even to the point of 
hardness ; it is indestructible, free-jointed without eccen- 
tricity, subtly ponderated and gloriously resonant. No one 
who appreciates the relative values of the French vowel- 
scale, and has grasped the root principles of the French 
accentual phrasing, can be deaf to the enchantment of such 
verses as :— 


. “*les chaudes haleines 
Ont fait onduler lor hevtoll des plaines ”— 


” 


«Et l’ombre ou rit le timbre argentin des fontaines ”— 


“Le temps passe. Tout meurt. Le marbre méme s’use ’— 


“‘ Triomphalement peint d’or et de vermillon ”— 
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And surely it would not be easy to find, even in Racine, or 
in Verlaine, or in Samain, many lines surpassing the sheer 
musical cunning of 


“‘ La viole que frdle encore sa fréle main.” 


Rivarol, speaking of Italian, remarked, profoundly, that 
““where every word is harmonious in particular, the 
harmony of the whole is worth nothing” ; and the French 
genius has, in general, been conspicuously reluctant to 
pursue absolute sonority (divorced from rhythm, expression, 
mobility) as an end in itself. None the less, modern French 
verse is a treasury of rich and delicate modulation, if one 
have ears to hear it; and his lovely instrument had no 
secret for Heredia. 

If to these virtues we add the great French virtue of 
composition—the harmonious and logical distribution of 
artistic matter—we shall have assigned to Heredia several 
of those qualities of which the sum is perfection. There 
is a narrow and peculiar sense of the word perfection in 
which it might be legitimately applied to a poet so uniformly 
delightful. But then it must be contrasted with greatness, 
or sovereign genius ; and it is absurd to contrast them, for 
sovereign genius contains perfection. It is strange that a 
certain complacency of criticism should so commonly forget 
this, whether its drift be to revel in the inequalities, the 
gross lapses and wastefulness which only the very greatest 
can afford, or to exaggerate superstitiously the price of things 
essentially little, though without a flaw. Victor Hugo, 1 for 
example, could afford to pour out prodigious quantities of 
mere trash—and did, the more’s the pity ; and further, the 
writings which really show his stature have conspicuous faults. 
And yet to me at least it is manifest, that nothing at all in 
Les Trophees can be called perfect, even in the narrowest 


1 Like all his contemporaries, Heredia is a pupil of Hugo in the intimate 
matters of his craft. This is obvious even in the sonnets (a form almost 
eschewed by the master), But it is curious to find passages of Les Conguérants 
de ’'Or (see especially p. 183) which almost parody the genuine Hugonian 
manner. Sucha reminiscence as: “ Or, le bon prince était ala justice enclin,” 


in Le Triomphe du Cid (cf. “Il était, quoique riche, & la justice enclin,” in Boor 
Endormi) is no doubt fortuitous. 
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acceptation, when compared with Hugo’s Rouet d Omphale or 
Le Satyre, or with a thousand such majestic lines as 


“ L’ombre était nuptiale, auguste et solennelle,” 
or 


‘“‘ Le jour en flamme, au fond de la terre ravie, 
Embrasait les lointains splendides de la vie,” 


or 


‘“* Homere est dans la tombe, et son 4me a travers 
Pousse au Gange Alexandre enivré de ses vers.” 


It is fitter to call Heredia a happy poet, which is perhaps 
something as rare as a very great one. He was happy in 
the complete concordance of temperament, gifts, and matter, 
in the self-knowledge which measured the object by his 
capacity; happy, too, in the opportunity of his sage 
example. He served his art faithfully and modestly, dis- 
daining to be versatile, declining adventitious and irrelevant 
props to a just renown, giving forth nothing that was not 
ripe—though experiment was noisy all around him, and the 
chrysalis of a new poetry flaunted its crude uncomeliness 
and indecision in the public scorn. Strangely enough, at a 
critical moment when the mere accidents of a necessary and 
hopeful transformation in literature were alarmingly promi- 
nent, and some oblivious though gifted Frenchmen vied with 
bilingual Greeks and North Americans, Israelites and 
Flemings, in threatening the very foundations of French 
verse, it was the proud Spanish name of José-Maria de 
Heredia which stood for the native probity of words, the 
ancestral rhythms, the traditional directness and discretion. 
And not only was his vindication justified by a personal 
triumph; but he lived long enough to witness the conversion 
of some approved revolutionaries, and to foresee the near 
end of a chaotic interval in the poetical growth of his 
adopted country. 
F. Y. Eccies 
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ON THE WILTSHIRE DOWNS 


STRETCH of down and a sweep of air, 

A ring of trees ‘gainst the sky’s far rim, 
A group of stacks on the slope reaped bare, 
A flight of swallows that swirl and skim. 


A flock close massed with its shepherd grey, 

A flock thin drawn where the sun strikes bright, 
A scudding shadow, a chasing ray, 

A far road vanishing straight and white. 


A village tucked in the dip of the down, 
Cottage gardens with asters starred, 

Roofs here red-tiled and there thatched brown, 
Gates where hollyhocks stand on guard. 


An old-world inn where the cross-roads meet, 
Sycamore shade and a trim-kept lawn 
Wall-enclosed, and a rose still sweet 

Though the redbreast hints of the autumn’s dawn. 


A puff of smoke and a whistle’s scream, 
A summons the ear would gladly shirk, 
A too short journey by field and stream 
—And hey for town and the winter’s work. 


* * * * * * 


A sheaf of memories garnered in, 
Pictures we can at will recall : 
Sheep-bells tinkle ‘mid city din 
—And summer’s not over, after all. 
M. McN. SHARPLEY 
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HE white mist of early autumn hung upon the 

wandering river and low-lying meadows of Wincot ; 
but the stars were clear overhead, and a high moon showed 
the thin and broken line of cottages along the road from 
Burton Heath. It was not late ; but the village had gone to 
bed at dark, and the silence was all the deeper for the heavy 
footstep of a belated ditcher going home, and the calling 
of sheep driven that afternoon into a new fold. Only at 
Mother Hacket’s ale-house of The Golden Fleece, just where 
the village ended and the heath began, a murmur of voices 
could still now and again be heard ; and a lighted window 
made a pale gleam upon the shadow thrown by the 
moon. 

On the bench below the window, four men were still 
seated, each with a big mug at his side. With expectant 
interest, they were gazing at a queer-looking heap which 
lay motionless upon the road, a little blacker than the 
darkness. 

“‘ Hear him breathe !” muttered one of them. “ Like 
a grampus in love !” 

Balancing himself on his hands, he stretched out a foot 
till he touched the dark heap and for a moment raised a 
man’s arm, which then fell limply over on the other side, 
throwing up a little puff of dust. 

‘“‘That’s what I call royal drunk. You've never been as 
drunk as that, Henry Pimpernell,” he said, turning defiantly 
to a little man further along the bench. 

“T couldn’t say for as drunk as that, John Naps,” 
answered the little man; “but I have been drunk.” 

“Never as drunk as that, was what I said, you 
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white-faced weasel,” said John Naps. “It takes a man to 
be as drunk as that.” 

“You're right, John Naps, you’re right,” murmured 
Stephen Sly. ‘It takes a man ; and Christopher’s my own 
flesh and blood, praise God.” 

‘““ Why, I’ve not been so drunk as that myself,” the big 
man went on, “not more than ten or a dozen times. And 
one of those times was my second wedding, when I’d got 
to make Widow Wryneck believe there was only one thing 
I cared for in all this 'varsal world, and that was beauty. It 
took a deal of drinking, that did.” 

‘“* Not such noble drinking as this before us now,” said 
Peter Turf. “It’s all sack, this is—best sack, solid sack. 
Why, I tell you it’s a heap of gold that’s lying there—pure 
gold melted !” 

“ Drunk is drunk, no matter for gold or pewter,” John 
Naps retorted. ‘TI tell you I’ve been as drunk as that ten 
or a dozen times. Anybody wishing to deny the same has 
only to say so.” 

He glared round upon the other three ; but Pimpernell 
struck in peacefully : ‘‘ They say my lord’s orders was he 
should swim in it. Good thing 'twasn’t me. For why, I'd 
have been drownded, bein’ no swimmer.” 

He laughed ; but, as no one else laughed, he was suddenly 
silent. 

“‘ Sack’s not the only thing as my brother Christopher 
has swum in,’ said Stephen Sly. “Smell him ? That's rose- 
water, that is, like my lord’s. Why, Mother Hacket’s 
old black bitch didn’t so much as bark at him. His lord- 
ship’s servants took and laid him down there; and she 
didn’t so much as bark. She snuffed a gentleman.” 

‘“‘T know the sniff well enough,” said John Naps. “ I’ve 
smelt of it myself at one time, through me being a gentle- 
man born, albeit not bred.” 

“They say he got bread and beef enough to feed a troop 
of horse,” said Pimpernell. 

“ Aye, and that’s a goodish gat,” John Naps answered. 
‘““T’ve been in a troop of horse myself. I could eat out all 
the rest. It was a raging, tearing company we were. We 
came pretty nigh going to Flanders for the wars.” 
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‘« He see the players beside, and cost him never a groat,” 
said Peter Turf. 

“ Nor me neither when I was young,” said John Naps. 
“Never a groat. For why, I was one of them. I was 
dressed in a blanket ; and they called me Naps of Greece.” 

“They say he kept on calling out to his lady to make 
haste,” Pimpernell went on. “ Peter the Huntsman was 
telling me of it. ‘Madam wife, be quick, be quick,’ says 
Christopher ; and the page-boy was dressed like a lady born, 
and keeps running in and saying: ‘ There’s no such hurry. 
Just one cup more, dear my lord,’ she keeps on saying. 
‘My lord has returned like the Prodigal from the swine,’ 
she says, ‘and this is our wedding-day over again.’ So he 
tries to catch hold on her ; and she keeps on giving him 
more sack and more sack, till he goes right off. And there 
he lies.” 

“Some folks have luck, some have not,” said Peter 
Turf. 

“Don’t you talk about luck till you see him come 
round,” said Pimpernell. ‘“‘ That’s when the sport’ll begin, 
won't it, John Naps? Aye, that'll be the sport, to see him 
come round !” 

‘Stop your squawking,” said John Naps ; “ it’s just going 
to begin.” 

All fixed their eyes upon the figure in the road. It 
groaned, it stirred, it drew up its legs. 

“You're right, John Naps, you're always right,” whis- 
pered Pimpernell excitedly. ‘‘ But how if we went on with 
the pretending? And I'll be madam wife, because I’ve got 
a pretty voice.” 

‘“‘ No, I'd best be madam wife,” said John Naps. ‘“ I’ve 
been among gentlefolks when I was a fighting man. I've 
stood behind my lady’s chair and heard her say ‘ Grammercy ’ 
and ‘ Beshrew thy dear heart.’ I’ve heard that with these 
very ears.” 

“You're a great man, John Naps; but you don’t sound 
female,” Pimpernell protested. “I tell you what—you 
whisper me what a lady born would say, and I'll squeak it 
soft and sweet as any sperrit.” 

The figure in the dust turned heavily on its side. 
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“Where is the life that late I led?” it sang, in a thick 
and tuneless voice. 

“It’s passing off,” whispered John Naps. ‘Good sack 
do pass off wonderful quick. I’ve drunk the fag-ends of it 
after a castle feast. It’s a ladylike drink—makes you merry 
and passes quick.” 

“Quick as my dinner,” said Peter Turf. 

“Where is the life that late 1 led?” droned out the 
figure, now sitting up in the dust and gazing stupidly 
around. 

“Take up the song, Henry Pimpernell, take him up at 
that,” whispered John Naps, and at once began singing : 


““ Where is the life that late I led ? 
And where are those of my company ? 
The bottle’s dry and the rose is dead, 
A toad is couched in my lady’s bed, 


And never a kiss for me.” 


“‘ Well sung, actor, well sung,” said the figure, peering 
about. ‘“ He’s a brave actor. See him lay on to that hussy 
Kate with a whip. ‘Serves her right,’ says I. ‘ Her’s a 
hussy,’ says I. When's all done, madam wife? There’s 
many a kiss for me, praise God, when all’s done. Hurry 
‘em along, madam wife. I can’t hardly abide this tarrying.”’ 

‘“‘ Have patience, my gentle lord,” whispered John Naps, 
while Pimpernell repeated the words in a_ high-pitched 
voice. ‘*The doctor said you must have patience. Else 
you'll go stark, staring mad again, and think yourself a 
dirty tinker.” 

“Where are you, madam wife?” said the figure. 
“It’s ’most dark, and all the folks gone. Is this our bed- 
chamber? Bring me that smelling-water, boy, in the 
silver basin. I’m going to my madam wife.” 

“You creep indoors and tell Mother Hacket to come 
out,” whispered John Naps to Peter Turf. ‘Say the 
sport’s just starting off. And call out the wench Cicely 
too.” 

Peter Turf stole on tiptoe into the house, while 
Pimpernell covered his retreat by repeating squeakily : 
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“Patience, my sweet lord. You must have patience. Only 
a little longer still.” 

“No more o’ that, I tell you !” cried the man, struggling 
in the dust to get up. “Fifteen year is a long fast. I tell 
you, that’s patience enough for me. I won’t have no more 
patience. Let me clutch hold on you, madam wife, and 
[ll patience you, or my name’s not Kit Sly.” 

“No more it isn’t, most gracious lord,” said John Naps, 
in a gentle tenor. ‘* Your lordship’s name be Christophéro, 
Baron of Wincot-cum-Burton, Knight of the Golden 
Fleece, Armiger. Wherefore you must have patience, as 
befits a man of your quality.” 

“ Bring me my woman, boy,” cried Christopher. 
“Bring me my madam wife, or Ill wring your scurvy neck ! 
I'd sooner be no quality and have my wench.” 

“ Hark, hark, my lord!” said John Naps. ‘“ Me- 
thinks I hear a fairy footstep fall. “Tis she! ’Tis she ! 
The queen of beauty comes! Blow up the sackbut ! 
Burst the thunderous drums! Let doors be oped and 
marriage music roar! Let burning bridegroom kiss 
expectant floor !” 

Pimpernell began to whistle with all his might, beating 
time with his quart pot upon the bench. 

The inn door opened ; and Peter Turf was seen coming 
out backwards, bowing low at every step. In his right 
hand he carried a lanthorn, which threw a dim light upon 
the huge red face and swelling figure of the hostess, before 
whom he made obeisance. 

“Arise, my lord! Salute your lady’s hand!” cried 
John Naps, taking the prostrate man by the arm. “See 
where it glimmers like a clouded moon, battling with 
tempest! Many’s the time I’ve seen it battle with old 
Hacket’s crown,” he added, aside to Pimpernell. 

“Look at him! Look how he gapes on her!” 
answered Pimpernell, rubbing his hands between his 
meagre thighs, and laughing silently for joy. ‘ Oh, this is 
what I call sport, rare sport. He’s better sport than a bear 
with her snout tore off ! ” 

Mother Hacket had paused for a moment in the door- 


way, and was looking round with a fat smile of conscious 
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triumph. Now, gathering up her red flannel petticoat like 
a train, and displaying a colossal leg beneath, she swept 
slowly down the three brick steps. With proud gait and 
head erect she came. At every movement her figure shook 
like jelly. 

“‘ This way, sweet highness, to his lordship’s chamber,” 
cried John Naps, joining Peter Turf and bowing low before 
her. ‘* With yearning heart-strings he awaits you there.” 

The man had risen from the dust, and stood crouching 
down, his head thrown forward, his eyes staring at the 
scene with horror and fear. 

“Not yet! Not yet!” he cried, running backwards as 
the woman approached. ‘I don’t want no madam wife yet. 
It’s too soon. You're quite right. I must have patience. 
You told me how it ’ud be if I didn’t have patience. 
You're quite right. It’s comin’ true. Oh, take her away ! 
Take her away! I don’t want my madam wife,” 

John Naps and Peter Turf faced round towards him 
and held up their outspread hands in dismay, turning their 
eyes to heaven. 

«Alas, great lordship,” cried John Naps, “ how is thy 
brain perturbed ! Too long’s thine abstinence from female 
charm ; and beauty’s aspect brings thy dreams again. Go 
to him, madam, set thy cheek to his, and whisper amor- 
ously : ‘Husband, sweetest heart! What, wouldst thou 
fly before thy wedded love, nor seek the solace of these 
copious arms? Rest on this bosom, it shall cherish thee. 
‘Tis thine, and thine alone—with space for three.’ Per- 
chance his wits by love may be restored; for love's 
omnipotent, as poets tell.” 

“Come, husband,” said Mother Hacket, waddling into 
the dusty road with outstretched arms. ‘ Come to your 
wedded wife. She'll give you such a cherish as you never 
had before, nor you'll never get another like it. Don’t 
you keep runnin’ off, love, as if you didn’t know your own 
lawful bosom !” 

“Take her away! Take her away!” cried the man, 
backing along the road in terror. ‘“ Boys, pages, huntsmen 
—oh, somebody keep her off! I’m going mad again! It’s 
the fat ale-wife—the filthy baggage of Wincot! Where’s 
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my lady wife? Keep her off, I say! Where’s my lady 
wife? She’s thin and clean. She has yellow hair and 
a violet shift. Oh, where’s my lady wife?” 

«« Aye, you rogue, you hedgerow thief!” shouted Mother 
Hacket, panting up the road after him, and shaking both fists 
in his face. ‘I'll show you where’s your lady wife, you 
gallow’s carrion! Ill show you, you hog-wash! ‘ Filth 
baggage!’ was the word, was it? Andit’s baggage I’ll make 
of you, and filthy too! But it isn’t fat you'll be at the end of 
it, you split sliver, you unravelled thread ! Thought you were 
a lord, did you? And an armiger, did you? I'll armiger 
you, you gutter broom, you variegated mop, you sodden 
dish-clout! Just you pay me that fourteen pence for the 
beer. Aye, you know well enough what I mean, you tag- 
rag of creation! I'll teach you to come here talking of fat 
and filth, and owing me fourteen pence, and me a suffering 
and helpless widow that hasn’t so much as a husband to 
protect me, and four grown men standin’ there and nothin 
but laugh to see me set upon, and put upon, and called 
names at, and bedraggled out of my warm bed to do them 
pleasure !”” 

A chorus of deep and squeaky laughter went up from 
the four men who looked on from the ale-house steps. 

“It's sport, rare sport indeed,” cried Pimpernell. 
“You're right, John Naps, you're always right. No mortal 
man could hope to see better sport this side salvation.” 

"Tis but his passion hath distraught his wits,” said John 
Naps soothingly to the hostess. ‘‘ But madness yields to 
woman's gentle art. To him, sweet lady, calm his crazed 
brain,” 

“Brain?” she cried, toilsomely starting upon another 
advance. “I'll brain him right enough! I'll boil him 
in his own pot, the dirty tinker. Let me just catch you, 
you bear-herd, you dancing prong! Let me just catch you, 
and I'll chop you up so as your own bears ’Il eat you for 
putrid horse, and never know the differ !” 

But the black figure down the road made a sudden dash 
past her, dodged under her arm, stumbled, and fell heavily 
among the others by the steps. 

“Oh, save me!” he cried. “Servants, pages, madam 
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lady, where are you all? I’m going mad. Call the 
physician. Quick ! I tell you I’m going mad again! Will 
nobody take pity on a lord?” 

Another outburst of laughter was the answer ; and 
Pimpernell went dancing round in a half circle, squealing 
with delight. 

“* My lord,” said John Naps solemnly, “ your grievous 
fortune rends our very hearts. But now we'll bear you 
to The Golden Fleece (so do we call your cell while. 
madness lasts), and there commend you to your phantasies, 
—strange, boorish figments that you rave about, as Pim- 
pernell and Peter Turf and one John Naps—a man distinct, 
and famed for noble parts—and Marian Hacket with her 
lubber maid, evil communications for a lord. Hark, how 
my lady doth lament thereat !” 

“You say right, John Naps, you say right,” cried 
the hostess, standing: over the moaning form. “ Marian 
Hacket is my name ; and I'll Jet him know it, mad or not. 
Stand up, you finikin rogue, you gutted eel! Call yourself 
a lord, and owe me fourteen pence for beer! I'll teach 
you how to be a lord and smell like scent !”’ 

Hooking her fingers like claws, she rolled forward, 
stooping for another assault. But the man sprang up again, 
and flung himself into the arms of Stephen Sly, who stood 
contemplating the scene with a vacant stare. 

“‘Oh, save me! save me!” he cried, hiding his face. 
“ Aren’t you my own brother Stephen? You're not no 
dream. It’s agen nature for an own brother to be a dream, 
nor yet a madness. For the love of Christ, Stephen, don’t 
you let go of me!” 

“You're a’ right,” said Stephen in his slow drawl ; “ an’ 
I’m a’ right. Never you fret.” 

Clinging to him for shelter, Christopher looked 
cautiously round till he saw the fat hostess, threatening 
violence still, but held back by John Naps. 

“Be that a dream, Stephen?” he whispered ; “ or be 
that a madness? Or be that the hell-fire truth ?” 

“‘Her’s a’ right,” drawled Stephen soothingly. ‘That's 
no more a dream than what a bag-pudden’ be.” 

«A pair o’ rogues!” the hostess screamed, struggling 
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vainly against the arm round her body ; “a pair of sheep- 
rot rogues! Two ticks from the same fleece! ” 

‘“‘ Nay, heed them not, my lady, they but rave,” said 
John Naps, tightening his grip till the woman gasped. 
‘* Madness doth run in noble families. It runs with land, 
and blossoms in blue blood.” 

“Isn’t that John Naps of Sheppingdon ?” said Christo- 
pher, turning round and letting go his brother. ‘“ And isn't 
that Henry Pimpernell, the scab doctor? And Peter Turf ? 
And you be my own brother Stephen. All of you seems 
solid enough. Which way is it I’ve been mad?” 

“You're a’ right,” said Stephen. ‘You've not been 
mad at all, neither way. You never was no other but 
Christopher Sly, the tinker, and my own flesh and blood. 
So youre a’ right.” 

“T thought I were a lord. I couldn’t rightly say for 
why,” said Christopher ; and he moved away slowly, and sat 
down on the bench, with his face in his hands. 

All the others laughed again. 

““O my sweet lord! My six-hour lord!” squeaked 
Pimpernell, peering into Christopher’s face with his hands 
on his thighs. ‘ Drunk they took you up, and drunk they 
set you down ; and all the time between, you was a lord ; 
and a page-boy was your lady!” 

“It’s all over now, I'll be thinkin’,” said Peter Turf, 
turning to go away. “I’m sorry it’s all over. There’s no 
wake nor Christmas gambol nor churchyard play I've 
enjoyed so hearty as this here sport. And now it’s all 
done.” 

“Not it!” cried the hostess. ‘‘'That’s not all done, not 
till that crawlin’ knave pays me down my fourteen pence.” 

“Content thee, wife, thy lucre shall be paid,” said John 
Naps, sitting down on the bench beside Christopher. 
“There's Peter Turf stands yearning to disburse.” 

“Not me!” cried Peter. ‘Not fourteen pence! I'll 
give a groat. I reckon the sport was worth just about a 
groat to me. Let’s all give a groat; and then there’s 
twopence over for a drink.” 

“Tis done, ‘tis done! In spirit it is done,” said John 
Naps. ‘Go, Lady Marian Hacket of the Fece, bring out 
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the drink ; we'll owe you four pence each! Come, rouse 
thee, Christopher, look not so glum! To have been a lord 
six hours is more than most; and one bright glimpse of 
heaven does not mean death. Though lordship’s gone, thou 
yet remainst a man! Ah, well, well! I always knew the 
Lord made me for a poet: 


‘* Give me the nut-brown ale, 

Give me a nut-brown maid, 

Give me a wench on an ale-house bench, 
Where never a soul’s afraid. 

But leave to my lord his lady pale, 
To sit in the castle shade, 

To drink sweet wine in a goblet fine, 
And kiss in the castle shade ; 

Till somebody comes with trumpets and drums 
And the blow of a shining blade.” 


As he sang, he kept slapping Christopher cheerily on the 
back. 

“*What, Christophéro!” he cried. ‘“ Not a word to 
say to an old friend? Aren’t you glad to see us again after 


being a lord? Wasn't it a bit thin and cold up there, my 
boy? 
O leave to my lord his lady pale, 


To sit in the castle shade.” 


While he was singing, the girl Cicely came out, carrying 
a jug of beer and a pewter mug on a wooden board. Naps 
filled the cup and held it under Christopher’s nose. 

‘“‘ Here, lad,” he said. ‘ Here’s something to comfort 
thy poor soul.” 

But Christopher kept his face covered with his hands, 
and did not move. 

“It’s better than sweet wine, boy,” said Naps, “ beside 
being more conformable with your state of life.” 

“‘Not it,” said Christopher, without looking up. 

“‘ He’s right,” said Peter Turf, “it’s puttin’ the beggar 
atop of the gentleman, to drink small ale on top of golden 
sack. It’s flat rebellion, that’s what it is.” 

‘“‘Heaven above! how fine we’re all gettin’,” said 
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Pimpernell. ‘‘ We’ve took it all from Christopher. He 
was born to be a lord, was Christopher. He always did say 
the Slys came in with Richard Conqueror.” 

“And it’s true,” said Stephen Sly. “Good blood and old. 
Me and Christopher, we're full of it, like two butts of 
wine. 

“ Arouse thee, Christopher,” said Naps, thumping the 
silent man again on the back. ‘“ Here’s your true sweet- 
heart come to welcome you back from glory. You set 
yourself down beside him, Cicely, and put your arms round 
his neck.” 

“Oh, sir, I don’t hardly like,” said Cicely, sitting down 
at Christopher’s side. 

“Tell him how true you’ve kept all day,” Naps con- 
tinued, “ for all his gadding among the mighty and making 
love to Lord knows what.” 

“T’ve always kind of fancied you, Master Sly, ever 
since we first kep’ company,” said the girl, leaning her head 
against his shoulder. 

“And you’ve always been a-hankerin’ after Cicely, 
Christopher,” said Pimpernell, ‘uncommon __hankerin’ 
you've been. I’ve watched you stand and stare at her 
through that winder all afternoon, sooner than do honest 
labour like me.” 

“Clutch hold on her, man,” cried Naps; “ you’ve got 
her now. It’s the chance you’ve been waiting for like the 
day of glory. You kiss him, wench, kiss him quick. It’s 
a wonderful reviving is being kissed. I speak what I 
know, God be praised.” 

“Oh, sir, I don’t hardly like,” said the girl; but she 
stretched out her chubby lips and kissed him hard on the 
cheek. ‘Don’t you know me, Christopher?” she said. 
“’m the maid you've been followin’ after, these two year 
come bear-baitin’.” 

“Why, Christopher,” said Pimpernell, encouragingly, 
“it was all along of her you gave up being bear-herd, 
because she said she couldn’t never ado with bears in her 
kitchen.” 

“Look at me, ole man,” said the girl, nestling up 
against his side, and putting an arm round him under his 
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coat. ‘‘Let’s come close up to you, ole man. I kind o° 
like the smell of you to-night, Christopher. You smells 


> 9) 


furrin’. 

Christopher moved at last. Almost unconsciously he 
leaned back and put one hand upon the girl’s neck, feeling 
the softness of it along the edge of her canvas bodice. But 
suddenly drawing his breath in hard through his nose, he 
started up with violence, shaking the bench from end to 
end and spilling the beer. 

““There’s that there stink upon me still!” he cried. 
“¢ Ain’t there no dunghill round these ways ? ” 

“* Aye, just adown the lane,” said Peter Turf. “ You'll 
feel it warm and smoking like the Last Day.” 

As Christopher staggered away in the dark, Pimpernell 
called after him: “ Don’t be high-stomached, boy, there’s 
nobody means you no harm.” 

“ High-stomached it is,” said Peter Turf. “I'd a 
lurcher bitch like that once—ate a woodcock and 
never gnawed honest bone again. Fine bred bitch too, 
same as bit Stephen for laughin’ at her blind pups.” 

“« Aye, fine bred she were,” said Stephen. “So be the 
Slys fine bred ; that’s why.” 

“We'll make a marriage on it this very night,” said 
John Naps, who had been silently contemplating the dark- 
ness where Christopher disappeared. “ Turf, summon fat 
old Hacket back. Oh, here you are, Mistress Marian, 
looming like rosy morn! Bring more beer, and bread and 
onions therewith, mistress mine. We'll make a merry 
night of it ; and so to church by noon.” 

“Not another bite or sup do you get from me, John 
Naps,” said the hostess, planting her fists against her sides. 
‘“« And if that there indecent wench don’t come to bed this 
very minute, she'll have to stay and marry in a ditch, as the 
saying is.” 

“‘T’m sorry I ever tried to make a lady of you, Mother 
Hacket,” said John Naps, beginning to move slowly away. 
“I thought you’d make a good lady ; but you're a sow’s ear, 
Mistress Hacket,—a sow’s ear, though nobody wouldn’t 
think it to look at you. I’ve always told the neighbours 
you were a real lady at heart, and good-looking too, if 
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dressed ladylike, as anybody could see for themselves. But 
it’s no good—no good. And yet I’ve always thought there 
was the making of a fine lady in Mistress Marian Hacket. 
You'd say so to look at her.” 

“‘ What is it you’re after now, you battered old carcase?” 
said the hostess in a gentler tone. 

“Oh, nothing, madam ; nothing at all,” said Naps, 
taking under his arm his rusty sword without a scabbard. 
“A lady might have given us a thing or two to eat and 
drink after the merry time we’ve made her. But a lady’s a 
lady ; and there isn’t one here—for all I thought there 
was.” 

“‘T don’t begrudge you nothing in reason, Master Naps,” 
said the hostess, catching hold of his tattered cloak as he 
moved solemnly away. ‘‘ You always was a gentleman born.” 

“It’s not for myself, woman,” said John Naps, turning 
slowly back, “it’s for that poor varlet I make petition. 
Give him good cheer, woman. Make him remember the 
glories of our humble state. Spread out our frugal fare and 
peace therewith. Tear thyself awhile, fair Cicely, from 
dreams of future bliss, and lend thine aid unto the lady 
more mature.” 

The two women bustled about, setting a rough table by 
the bench, and bringing bread and cold bacon and raw 
onions. Just as all was ready, Pimpernell cried out: ‘ Here 
he is a-comin’ back. I always said he'd come back like a 
kicked dog, through feelin’ lonely.” 

“Why, Christopher, what have you been doin’ at your- 
self?” said Peter Turf. ‘“ Have you been rollin’ on the 
dungheap or what? My word, you don’t smell furrin’ now. 
You smell mighty homely, I’m thinkin’.” 

But Christopher sat down at the end of the table without 
taking any notice. 

‘“‘ Bring me my ale,” he said in a sullen voice. 

Cicely put the great jug at his side, and watched him 
while he drank it to the bottom. Then she sat down like 
the others, and they began supper. 

“That's right, boy,” cried John Naps, holding up half an 
onion on the point of his knife. ‘‘ Eat your food, and drink 
your drink, and kiss your girl. We'll never be younger, 
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young as we all are, thank God. Ply him, girl, ply him. 
He always was one for victuals and drink, was Christopher— 
just like me.” 

“Take a bit, ole man,” said Cicely, leaning against 
Christopher’s side, and holding up a slice of bacon in her 
fingers. ‘It’s fair lean.” 

Christopher looked at it for a moment, and then 
devoured it hungrily. 

“ That’s right,” said Mistress Hacket. ‘No dogs for 
me that sniff at their victuals, and think theirselves cats.” 

The meal went on in hungry silence for a time. 

“ You may kiss him again now, girl,” said John Naps, 
leaning back at last. ‘Kiss him again. He's blowin’ out 
fuller and fuller, and kissing is very comforting so long as 
a man’s full. I’ve always found it comforting, no matter 
with whom, so long as I’m full.” 

Thrusting a mouthful of bread and onions into the side 
of her cheek with her tongue, the girl leaned sideways, 
drew Christopher’s arm round her neck, and put up her 
mouth to be kissed. Letting go the jug of beer with the 
other hand, he flung himself upon her, dragged her head 
backwards by the hair, and hid his face deep in her neck 
below the chin. 

There was a roar of laughter and applause from all the 
rest. 

“Have done! Have done, Master Sly,” cried the girl, 
spluttering with laughter. “ You had ought to wait till 
we’s alone.” 

‘“* Now, that’s what I call a good endin’,” said the hostess. 
“That’s how a man ought to behave—any man worth 
callin’. That’s what they’d all ought to do; and I’ve seen 
something in my day, praise God.” 

“‘ Didn’t I tell you there’d be a marriage in the morn?” 
shouted John Naps above the laughter. ‘“ Well done, 
Christopher : we want more of you well-bred tinkers. You 
always were a rare one for the girls—just like me, for all my 
being a bit more particular. I’m for a lady born, glory be 
to God—not but what Cicely’s a buxom wench.” 

“Td not mind takin’ her,” squeaked Pimpernell, “ albeit 
I’m her betters.” 
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“Nor me,” said Peter Turf, “ for all she’s not the 
female that I’d choose.” 

“Never mind for whom you'd choose,” said John Naps, 
standing up. ‘It isn’t you she has fixed her fond affections 
on ; and it isn’t you to whom she vows her virginal devo- 
tion. Come, hostess, quit these ruins of a feast, and aid me 
deck the bridal chamber out. Strew roses on the threshold 
plenteously—roses for love ; but scatter poppies too, for 
poppies bring a sweet forgetfulness.” 

Holding his bare sword upright, he moved solemnly 
towards the inn door, chanting in monotone like a priest 
the words :— 


“© He who would love must first forget, 
And he who loves remembers not ; 
Love and forgetfulness are set 
Together in love’s garden plot ; 

For who would love must first forget, 
And he who loves remembers not.” 


The other three men followed him in file, as in a procession, 


and ranged up on either side the door. 

Then came Christopher, supported between the two 
women. One arm was round Mother Hacket’s neck, the 
other clasped Cicely’s waist. Both held him firmly 
entwined, and cheered him on with endearments. For he 
rolled in his walk again, his eyelids were half shut, and his 
head fell heavily forward. 

As they squeezed through the doorway together, his 
beery voice was again heard singing : “‘ Where is the life 
that late I led?” 

Then John Naps slammed the door and clouted Pimper- 
nell’s head for trying to look through the keyhole. 

“They're a’ right,” said Stephen Sly. 

H. W. NEeEvinson 











EUTHANASIA: FROM THE NOTE-BOOK 
OF AN ALPINIST 


I. In THe Hour 


I AM not in the habit of recording my impressions ; 
and if I do so now, in a solitary hut among the moun- 
tains, it is not from idleness, or loneliness, or the love of 
introspection. It is because I am undergoing a strange 
experience. The door, at which I have beaten so long in 
vain, is swinging open, and giving me glimpses into that 
other world I have long divined but never been able to 
enter. My sensations and thoughts point beyond them- 
selves. The boundary between perception and imagination, 
between thought and intuition, is blurred. Things are 
become symbols, ideas realities ; and all forms of matter or 
mind are but a metaphor of the Truth I begin more directly 
to apprehend. 

I noticed this first on my way up the valley. The 
sounds and scents, the colours and forms, were not only 
lovely, as always; they were significant of inward states. 
The blue-bells hung their heads in adoration ; the margue- 
rites gazed upward rapt with joy; the blue gentian blazed 
from the rock a hymn of ecstasy ; the rush of the stream 
was an apocalypse. Everything was pressing on, under the 
stress of desire, out of itself and up to something higher. 
The rock and the soil, by an inward need, broke into a 
wilderness of flowers; the water went up as vapour and put 
on the glory of light. The earth in all her myriad forms 
aspired into the heaven ; and with innumerable voices sang 
the joy of her deliverance. All I had ever thought or 
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hoped unrolled before me as vision. My philosophy had 
taken form; and its form was the real world. 

Such was the symbol of the valley ; but, as I left it, 
there came a change. The sun dropped behind the moun- 
tains ; and my path led me out from the meadows and the 
pines into a waste of rocks. I was on the moraine, and 
then on the glacier. On either side, jagged cliffs hung huge 
and formless. The dull roar of torrents, the tinkle of run- 
nels in the ice, made the silence more intense and dreadful. 
The rose of evening died away in the west; it caught the 
snow a moment, then left it colder than before, pale-green 
and ghostly-white against the crescent moon. The crescent 
moon followed the sun down a primrose sky ; and presently 
the world of stars looked down on the world of ice. 

The hut was empty. I chopped some wood and made 
a fire, fetched water from the spring, and cooked my 
evening meal. For an hour or more I have lain in the 
straw and tried to sleep. In vain! That door swings ajar ; 
symbols besiege me and press for interpretation. The stars 
burn brighter and brighter; the torrents roar; and the 
glacier gleams cold and white, coiled in the jaws of the 
abyss. It is the type of death, as the valley was of life. 
And it is to wrestle with death that I am here alone. 

But I dare not face him yet; I recognise that I am 
afraid. Let me turn back then to life, and record, for my 
assurance, the truth my thought has long divined, and vision 
to-day confirmed. Nothing exists but individuals in the 
making. All things live, yes, even those we call inanimate. 
A soul or a myriad souls inform the rocks and streams and 
winds. Innumerable centres of life leap in joy down the 
torrent ; or some diffused and elemental spirit singly sus- 
tains that ever-flowing form. The sea is a passion, the air 
and the light a will and a desire. All things together, each 
in his kind, each in his rank and order, press upwards, 
moved by love, to a goal that is good. What that goal is, 
I do not too closely inquire; neither do I ask after the 
origin or meaning of the Whole. I cling to the fact I know, 
to movement and its cause ; the fact I know from the soul 
of man, and infer in Nature. What He is, She is; and 
what He is, I know. He is discord straining to harmony, 
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ignorance to knowledge, fear to courage, hate and indif- 
ference to love. He is a system out of equilibrium, and 
therefore moving towards it; he is the fall of the stone, 
the flow of the stream, the orbit of the star, rendered in 
the truth of passion and desire. To apprehend Reality 
is his eternal quest. Eating, touching, seeing, hearing, 
thinking, imagining, are his progressive effort to seize that 
mystery. The alien thing that confronts him, and his 
impulse to make it akin, are the poles on which his universe 
is hung. They are the eyes of the Sphinx, into which 
I look and pass on, reading in their light the life of Man. 
Driven at first by instinct, he comes to understand himself 
by the illumination of brain and soul. Upon his night of 
primitive greed, lit by the stars of sense, rises in due course 
the sun of thought and imagination. It shows us our 
world, but shows us also its boundaries. ‘The horizons of 
birth and death shut us in. And even of the inter-space 
we are not free; for we are pent in our own ‘faculties. 
Something these reveal, but most they hide. We have five 
senses, but we have no more; we have a brain, but its 
convolutions are numbered ; we have a heart, but its beats 
are timed. Born into a shell, we grow till we reach its 
limits ; the rest is retrocession or frustration. ‘To shatter 
the shell is the destiny of life ; but it can only be shattered 
by death. There is the paradox of our being. If death be 
death, life is not life. If life be life, death is not death. 
For either life is nothing, or it is the overcoming of death. 
That I know; and to that pass 1am come. All I can do, 
in this prison of the flesh, I have done ; I have learnt what 
I can learn, I have felt what I can feel. At every point my 
growing soul presses against her walls. And now at last 
they begin to crack. Beams of strange light shoot here 
and there across the darkness ; liquid notes break upon the 
silence. I am ripe for metamorphosis ; and yet, oh shame ! 
I know that I fear it. And before me lies the symbol of 
my fear—the space, the cold, the solitude, the uncommuni- 
cating Powers. Above me shine the eternal stars, whither 
Iam bound. But my way is over the mountain. O my 
soul, my soul, be strong ! 
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II. On THE SuMMIT 


Of all the dawns that I have watched in the mountains, 
never was one like that I saw to-day. I forgot the glacier, 
and was aware only of the stars. Through the chinks in 
my prison wall they blazed brighter and brighter; till 
where they shone it fell away, and I looked out on the Past. 
I knew myself to be more than myself, an epitome of the 
generations ; and I travelled again, from the source, my life 
which is the life of Man. I was a shepherd pasturing flocks 
on star-lit plains of Asia; I was an Egyptian priest on his 
tower conning the oracles of the sky ; I was a Greek sailor 
with Bootes and Orion for my guides; I was Endymion 
entranced on mountains of Arcady. I saw the star of 
Bethlehem, and heard the angels sing; I spoke with 
Ptolemy, and watched the night with Galileo. A thousand 
times I had died, a thousand times been born. By those 
births and deaths my course was marked through the night 
of Time. But now I had come to the sunrise; the stars began 
to fade ; and, solemn and slow, the flower of dawn unfolded 
crystal petals, budded a violet and blossomed a rose. The 
mountains lit their altars of amaranthine fire; and into his 
palace thus prepared rolled the chariot of the god, to the 
sound of the marching music to which creation moves. | 
could not see the god, but I heard the music ; and, hearing 
it, 1 overcame fear. I was on the ice-slope, hung between 
the abyss and the sky. The chips of ice rattled and clinked 
to measureless depths below ; and my nerves and senses 
shivered to hear them as they fell. But the very stress of 
anguish set my spirit free. As with a knife, that passage 
cut her loose from the flesh. Earth to earth, dust to dust ; 
let the body drop back to the pit. But the soul has wings ; 
and on the summit mine spread hers. For there at last 
I front the sun and the new world. The old world has 
vanished away ; I know not how or whither. Before me 
stretches an ocean, untravelled and unplumbed ; and sheer 
from its waters rise afar cliffs of rosy snow. The wall 
between me and the future is down ; the sun streams in ; 
and in my ears, more loud and more clear, sounds the 
marching music, to which I move, and with me all creation. 
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Long I have known its echo, prisoned in imperishable verse 
by one who caught it while he was yet in the body. The 
call he heard I hear now ; and in his words—the last I shall 
write or speak—lI interpret its meaning. 


“That Light whose smile kindles the universe, 
That Beauty in which all things work and move, 
That Benediction which the eclipsing curse 
Of birth can quench not, that sustaining Love 
Which through the web of Being, blindly wove 
By man and beast and earth and air and sea, 
Burns bright or dim, as each are mirrors of 
The fire for which all thirst, now beams on me 
Consuming the last clouds of cold mortality.” 


O Death, where is thy sting? O Grave, where is thy 
victory? ‘Take me, Death that art a birth, Grave that art 
a womb! Iam on the brink ; my heart is light; to thy 
arms I commit myself. Light, Beauty, Benediction, Love, 
take me! Behold, I come. 

G. Lowes DIcKINsoN 





*.* Tt is desirable that no contributions should be sent without 
previous communication with the Editor, who cannot undertake 
to return unsolicited MSS. 


Publishers are requested not to send books for review. The 
Editor will venture to apply for copies of such works as it is 
desired to notice. 
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facts concerning the present and past forms of life on our globe, 
which are otherwise irreconcilable with the general doctrine of 
Evolution, are explicable in accordance with his views as to the 
present occurrence of Archebiosis and Heterogenesis. The 
book is so lucidly written as to be intelligible to readers who 
have no special scientific knowledge. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, London 
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LA REVUE 


(ancienne “ REVUE DES REVUES”) 


la plus répandue et la plus importante parmi les grandes revues 
frangaises et étrangéres, nouvelle série agrandie sur papier de 
luxe, articles rigoureusement inédits de premier ordre, collabo- 
rateurs les plus illustres, analyse des revues les plus impor- 
tantes du monde entier, etc., etc., parait /e 1° et de 15 de chaque 
mots. 
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THE SIEGE OF PORT ARTHUR: Records of an Eyewitness. 


By David H. JAmEs, Special War Correspondent for the London Daily 
Zelegraph, with the Third Japanese Army. With 4 Maps and Plans and 14 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, tos. 6d, net. 


ROUND ABOUT MY PEKING GARDEN. 


By Mrs. ARCHIBALD LiTTLE, Author of ‘‘ Li Hung Chang, his Life and 
Times,” ‘‘ The Land of the Blue Gown,” ‘‘ Intimate China,” ‘‘ A Marriage 
in China,” &c. &c. Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
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By RAYMOND NEEDHAM and ALEXANDER WEBSTER. With Photogravure 
Frontispiece and many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 21s. 
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bridge. Author of ‘‘ Augustus.” With 2 Maps and about 70 Illustrations. 
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This book gives an account of the rise of one of the most 
variously distinguished of English families. After some 
- account of the ancestors of the Coleridge family, a sketch 
is given of John Coleridge [father of the poet], who became 
Vicar of Ottery THE STORY in 1760, and died 
in 1781; then OF A of the military 
careers in India DEVONSHIRE of John and 
Francis, brothers HOUSE of Samuel Tay- 
lor. Of Samuel ° Taylor himself 
not much is said, By as others have 
written of him Lord Coleridge, K.C. a¢ such length, 
but the book Illustrated. 15s. net. contains letters 
from him, as also from Southey and Wordsworth. After 
relating the careers of other members of the family, Lord 
Coleridge devotes several chapters to the life of Sir John 
Taylor Coleridge, the distinguished Judge and father of the 
Lord Chief Justice. The book is illustrated with a unique 
series of portraits. 


T. FISHER UNWIN 





Among all the extraordinary careers in the great days of the 
First Napoleon there were none more romantic, brilliant, 
and successful than 


those of Jean a QUEEN OF Bernadotte, the 


son of a Gascon lawyer, and De- 
, ° NAPOLEON’S 
siree Clary, the daughter of a 


Marseilles mer- COURT: The Life chant who be- 


came King and Story of Queen of Sweden, 


The present vol- Désirée Bernadotte U™¢ treats of Dé- 


sirée’s connection and friendship 
By Catherine Bearne, ; 
parte family, her 


Illustrated. 10s. 6d. Napoleon him- 


with the Buona- 
engagement to 
self, her intimate association with the principal persons of his 
Court, and incidentally throws much light on some little~ 


known aspects of the First Empire. 
T. FISHER UNWIN 
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£100 PRIZE NOVEL 


SAINTS IN SOCIETY 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 





£100 PRIZE NOVEL 


SAINTS IN SOCIETY 


The Story of a Great Social Success 





p> —THE £5 OFFER— 


Among the first responses to Mr. T. Fisher 
Unwin’s Offer of a £5 Prize for the most 
original criticism (of not more than 200 
words) of the £100 Prize Novel, SAINTS 
IN SOCIETY, was the following Limerick : 


If you want a work full of variety, 

Of paupers and Peers, pomp and piety, 
The best thing, you bet, 
You can possibly get 

Is T. F. U.’s “‘ Saints in Society.’’ 





The offer remains open till 15th November 


Address: “ Competition,” 11, Paternoster 
Buildings, London 
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fiuence and opportunity of the Free Church Louis Wain’s Animal Show. 
Ministry.'—Tue EXAMINER. All new pictures specially drawn for the book by 
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the Universe,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 320 pp. Bevelled The Rosebud Annual. “a 
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‘ Suggestive of a wide knowledge and scholarship.’ 16 additional pages in colour, 3s. Cloth boards, 4s. 
—THE SCOTSMAN. ‘It will prove a veritable nursery treasure.’ 


‘Well-written and helpful.'—Tue Times. —Lioyp’s WEEKLY NEwspAPER. 
The Resultant Greek Testament. a 

By the late R. F. Weymouth, M.A., D.Lit. New ’ 

Edition. Cloth boards, as. 6d. net. | CLARKE’S COPYRIGHT LIBRARY 
‘A book for scholars, and one withal which scholars | 4 New Series of Novels by leading Authors, at a popu- 

will welcome and appreciate. —DUNDEE Couniex. | jar price. Crown 8vo, Cloth boards, Gilt lettering, 2s. 

Why We Believe. | Kit Kennedy. ByS. R. Crockett 

Essays on Religion and Brotherhood. By P. | Cinderella. By S. R. Crockett. 
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Flower-o’-the-Corn. By S. R. Crockett. 
Cloth boards, | he Black Familiars. By L. B. Watrorp. 


Complete Catalogue on application. 


London: JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 and 14, Fleet Street 
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IT WAS WITH A SECRET JOY that we 
sat up till the small hours of the morning 
to finish Mr. Alexander Macdonald’s new 
book, “In Search of El Dorado: A 
Wanderer’s Experiences” (32 Illustrations, 
10s. 6d. net). The author’s 
A wanderings have led him all 
GOLD over the world, digging for gold, 
SEEKER. silver, opals, and gum. The 
wonderful characters are vividly 
drawn, and his two companions, Mac and 
Stewart, are men one would like to shake 
hands with. ...We can conscientiously 
say that we have had as much pleasure 
from this book as from the half dozen 
best novels of the year.—Bystander. 
T. FISHER UNWIN. 
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Kunst. In den bisherigen Jahrgingen sind Beitrage verdéffentlicht von. 
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How you may obtain practically any books you 
desire—changing them for any others 
every day from 


¢ Standard Reading Chub 
In conjunction with 


The BooKlovers’ Library 
You obtain all the Library privileges offered b 


Lhe Standard every day for £2 5s. per year— 


The library service which has been inaugurated 
by ‘The Standard’ Reading Club places an inex- 
haustible number of interesting and delightful 
books within your reach. With a store of five 
hundred thousand volumes from which to 
draw, you are certain of an unfailing supply of 
the best reading matter, not only for yourself, but 
for your whole family. The Library Service of 
‘The Standard’ Reading Club is not new and 
untried. At great expense it has taken for its 
foundation the Booklovers’ Library, of which it 
has widened the scope and amplified the resources. 


There is an added pleasure in the fact that all 
the books supplied by ‘The Standard’ Reading 
Club are new, or as good as new. They are 
always fresh, clean, and undisfigured. They come 
to you enclosed in a dainty, unobtrusive cover, 
packed in a convenient box. 


We deliver books daily through Bean & Co.’s 
Express absolutely free of charge to sub- 
scribers who live within the area, as shown by 
the map in the descriptive book which we send 
gratis and post free to every applicant. This area 
is a wide one, covering over 200 square miles ; but 
it does not, of course, include our country sub- 
scribers. On their behalf we have secured from 
the railway companies special terms for carriage 
of books ; and for them we have reduced the 
price of borrowing additional books,so as to enable 
them to save carriage by making fewer exchanges. 


Our Booklet will Interest You. 
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you now pay for a penny newspaper. 


r week, or about $¢. per day more than 


A little 


thought will show you that our book service costs 


less than any other. 


And yet we offer you advan- 


tages and conveniences which are not offered by 


any circulating library. 
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A Subscription of 
£2 5s. a year, lis. 6d. 
a quarter, or 4 a month, 
procures The Standard 
daily, and two books to 
be changed as often as 
desired. Additional books 
may be obtained by Sub- 
scribers within our free 
delivery area for tos. a 
year, 2s. 6d. a quarter, 
or 10d. a month each— 
by country Sub- 
seribers for 
7s. a year, is. 9d. 
a quarter, or 7d. 
a month each. 

There is no limit to the 
number of exchanges 
which a subscriber may 
make. If he likes, 
a Subscriber 
may have from 
the Library a 
thousand vol- 
umes a year. 

‘The Standard’ Read- 
ing Club has at its 
disposal a stock 
of considerab 
more _ than half 
a million books. 

Subscribers who live 
within the area larger 
than the London Postal 
District can ex- 
echange books 
daily or as often 
as they like car- 
Piage 





We have prepared a booklet which gives all the details of ‘ The 


Standard’ Reading Club. 


It is not lengthy, for our plan is so simple 
and so sound that it needs no long and argumentative explanation. 


At the same time many features which cannot be explained here C 
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are dealt with in the booklet. 
form to be used for subscribing. 


At the end of it you will find a 
It will be sent to you by 
return Post Free if you will address a letter or post-card 


to the Manager, ‘ The Standard’ Reading Club, Shoe 


Lane, London, E.C., or you may send the appended 
form in an unclosed envelope bearing a halfpenny 


stamp. 


Please send me a copy of your 
Descriptive Booklet 
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‘THE STANDARD’ 
READING CLUB, 


SHOE LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


The Offer in Brief 


Special arrangements 
have been made with all 
Railways reducing the 
cost of books sent to 
country subscribers to @ 
very consider- 
able extent. 

Books may be ex- 
changed personally at 
the headquarters, 17, 
Hanover Street, Lon- 

on, W., or the City 
Branch, 85, Queen Street, 
Cheapside, or at Harrod’s 
Stores, Knightsbridge. 

Every k is enclosed 
in a dark red case which 
serves to keep it fresh and 
clean, and there are no dis- 
figuring labels or stamps. 

Clubs and Reading 
Societies are given all 
the advantages of ‘The 
Standard’ Reading Club. 

The full privileges of 
‘ The Standard’ Reading 
Club are available imme- 
diately you join it—you 
do not have to 
wait. 

You may obtain at 
once practically any 
book you like. You may 
change it as often as you 
like. You may keep it 
as long as you like. 
There are no fines, no 
restrictions—there is no 
liability whatsoever. 
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Somerset House, 


Past and Present 


For two centuries Somerset House was the home 
of Queens and Princesses, and a centre of English 
social life. It has passed through greater vicissi- 
tudes than almost any other secular edifice in 
London. The Authors give a continuous record of 
its story from its foundation by the Lord Protector 
in 1547 to the present day. The volume is illus= 
trated with reproductions of rare old prints and a 
fine series of modern photographs. 


By R. Needham G A. Webster 


Illustrated, 21s. 
T. FISHER UNWIN. 





Julian the Apostate 


This book isa most vivid and penetrating study of 
the Emperor Julian, written from an unprejudiced 
standpoint, but inspired by an intimate sympathy 
with its subject. After an exhaustive account of 
Julian’s life and surroundings, Signor Negri deals 
with the religious and philosophic controversies 
of his period, with Neoplatonism, and with his 
attitude towards Christianity. The booK, which 
has been translated by the Duchess Litta-Visconti= 
Arese, contains an important introduction by 
Professor Pasquale Villari. 


By Gaetano Negri 


T. FISHER UNWIN. 2 vols., 21s. net. 








The Nature and Origin 


... of Living Matter 


The Author,=so far from regarding Spontaneous Generation 
as a myth, holds that from the earliest stages of the earth’s 
history up to the present time new beginnings of simplest 
forms of life have been constantly taking place. Dr. Bastian’s 
conclusions are the result of many years of research. The 


volume contains 76 Illustrations. 


By H. Charlton Bastian 


M.A., M.D. (London), F.R.S., F.L.S. 12s. 6d. net. 





From August 4, 1904, until January, 1905, Mr. James lived 
under canvas in the actual centre of the besieging line, and 
personally saw every action of importance. He visited the 
fortifications both during and after hostilities, and went all 


over the town of Port Arthur after 
THE SIEGE 


OF PORT 
ARTHUR: 
Records of 

an Eye-Witness. 
By 

David H. James. 
10s. 6d. net. 


the surrender. He was present at the 
capitulation, witnessed the meeting 
of Stoessel and Nogi, the march out 
of the Russian Garrison, and the 
entry of the Japanese. The book 
contains a severe indictment of Stoes- 
sel. Throughout his career Mr. James 
has come across Japanese of every walk 
of life, and his knowledge of the Japanese language and 
intimacy with the Japanese character have helped to give 
actuality and authority to the present work. The book 


is illustrated with 4 Maps and 16 Illustrations. 
_T. FISHER UNWIN 
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Round About My 
77] PeKing Garden. 


Mrs. Archibald} Little’s new travel book, “ Round 
About My Peking Garden,’ contains vivid descrip- 
tions of walks and excursions in and around the 
Chinese capital. The contents include : In a Peking 
Garden ; Among Peking Palaces; How the Court 
Came to Peking ; How not to do it in Peking; and 
Many Kinds of Temples. The volume is illustrated 
with more than 90 Photographs. 


By Mrs. Archibald Little. 's ™ 





Che St. James's Electric, Light 
and other ®atbs. 

A Queen of (Old Established.) 

Remobed to 1, Pork St., St. James's Sqr. 


Napoleon’s Wrs. Wiseman. 
Court The True Story of 


George Eliot in Rela- 
By CATHERINE BEARNE. tion to 66 Adam Bede ” 


Illustrated. Second Edition, 10s. 6d. 








The story of the originals of 
George Eliot’s characters, and of 
“As fine a picture of how the romance “ Adam Bede” 


grew up in her mind. As a first- 
| Parisian Society during cousin to George Eliot Mr. 


Mottram writes with intimate 
knowledge. 


By William Mottram 


Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 


the Revolution as can be 
found anywhere.” 


— Daily Telegraph. 
T. FISHER UNWIN. 
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Five Pounds 
for an Epigram 

















A &5 Prize is offered by Mr. T. Fisher 
Unwin for the best Epigram on the £100 
Prize Novel “Saints in Society.” Mr. 
Unwin’s decision will be final, and he will 
be at liberty to publish any of the 
epigrams. Address, not later’ than 
llth December, “Epigram” (I. R.), 11, 
Paternoster-buildings, London, E.C. 








THE £100 PRIZE NOVEL 


‘Saints in Society ” 


SEVENTH LARGE IMPRESSION. 6s. 





LA REVUE 


(ancrenne “ REVUE DES REVUES”) 


la plus répandue et la plus importante parmi les grandes revues 
frangaises et étrangéres, nouvelle série agrandie sur papier de 
luxe, articles rigoureusement inédits de premier ordre, collabo- 
rateurs les plus illustres, analyse des revues les plus impor- 
tantes du monde entier, etc., etc., parait /e 1* et e 15 de chaque 
mots. 


Paris et la France, 24 fr. par an: 14 fr. pour 6 mois. 
Etranger, 28 fr. — 16 fr. -- 


Les nouveaux abonnés pour 1904 recevront gratuitement 3 magni- 
fiques gravures choisies parmi les chefs-d’ceuvre du Musée du Louvre, 
sur papier de Chine. 


On s'abonne soit du 1* janvier ou du 1* de chaque mots. 
Spécimen gratuit sur demande. 


Paris, 12, Avenue de l’Opéra 
Directeur: Jean Finot. 





Liverpool Post and Mercury 


IMPORTANT TO PUBLISHERS. 

The recent amalgamation of the Lzverfool Daily Post and the Liverpool Mercury 
has given to the “ Zzverpool Post and Mercury” the largest and most influential circu- 
lation (with perhaps one exception) of any penny morning paper outside London. 

Prior to the amalgamation the Zzverpool Daily Post was the recognised Literary 
and Publishers’ organ in the North-West of England, and the addition of the Liverpool 
Mercury, with its large family and advertising circulation, greatly enhances the value 
of the “ Post and Mercury” as a Publishers’ Medium. 

The Book Reviews, which have always been a feature in the Liverpool Post and 
are in the hands of a special literary staff, appear as usual on Wednesday (our 
Publishers’ Day), and al/ Publishers’ Advertisements now appear on the same page as 
Reviews. 

The ‘‘ Post and Mercury ’’ contains on an average 2,000 separate Advertisements daily. 
No Provincial paper can beat these figures. 


London Office: 138, Fleet St. (Next door to Daily Telegraph). Tel. 662 Central. 


BROAD VIEWS 


A First-Class Review of Public Affairs, 
Science, and Literature 
PRICE is. 


The only Periodical of its class frankly recognising 
the modern developments of Occult Science, and their 
bearing on the problems of private and public life. 

















PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH BY 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO. 


43 GERRARD STREET, Sono, W. 


THE DECEMBER NUMBER IS NOW ON SALE 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 














C. A. SCHWETSCHKE & SOHN, Publishers, 
‘The INDEPENDENT REVIEW of Germany is :— 


DEUTSCHLAND. Monuprizitt fir ue 
e gesamte Kultur. 
Unter standiger Mitarbeit von Eduard von Hartmann, Theodor Lipps, Berthold Lizmann, 
Otto Pfleiderer und Ferdinand Tonnies. 
Herausgegeben von GRAF VON HOENSBROECH, 
Quarterly, 7s. post free; Single Copy, 2s. 6d. 
This new high-class journal contains essays from the first learned and literary writers of the day. 
The Saturday Review writes :—‘‘. . . It is edited by the GRaF von HoENnssrogcn, whose able 
work on the Papacy was reviewed by us in these columns last year. ‘Complete independence ’ is its 
motto, although it makes a speciality of ‘Cultivation versus Ultramontanism.’ ... The new venture 
promises well.” The Publishers will be pleased to send Specimen Copy and Prospectus on application. 


BERLIN W, 35, SCHOENBERGER UFER 43. 
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THE GERMAN WHO’S WHO! 


Over 13,000 biographies. With a large and inter- 
esting introduction, and an appendix of 2,600 
pseudonyms. 

Over 1,100 pages. Large 8vo. Special Binding. 


9s. 6d. 


Quite as indispensable as the English Who’s Who. 


THE SPECTATOR writes: “ It isa gigantic undertaking, and 
need not fear comparison with its English contemporary.” 





Published by H. A. LUDWIG DEGENER, 
Leipzig. 

Obtainable of all the import booksellers of the 
United Kingdon and the Colonies. 





TO AUTHORS 


Lady (experienced) undertakes TYPEWRITING. 
Authors’ MSS., 1/- per 1,000 words (after 40,000, 10d. 
per 1000); Dramatic work a speciality; INDEXING 
AND PROOF REVISING (usual terms)—Accuracy ; 
highest testimonials. MISS FOOT, 
48, Digby Mansions, Hammersmith. 


TRANSLATION BUREAU, 
282, High Holborn, W.C. 


Scientific and legal translations from and into English 
a speciality. Authors’ MSS. and plays in English and 
foreign languages typed. Carbon copies. English, 
French and German shorthand. German and French 
lessons. Interpreting. 


EDWIN HAMBURGER, Graduate of College. 


promptitude ; 





ARE YOU IN TROUBLE 
either in business or private difficulties ? 
You cannot do better than consult 


Messrs. BRINDLEY & Co., 


SURVEYORS, LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS 
AND MORTGAGE BROKERS, 


16-17, Devonshire Square, E.C. 


Creditors arranged with. Bankruptcy 
avoided, as we are able to assist all 
requiring either temporary assistance or 
otherwise. Mortgages of every descrip- 
tion arranged. Personal calls by appoint- 
ment preferred. 





MISS E. L. STENT, 
Foresters’ Hall, 15, Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 


Typewriting, Shorthand, Copying and General 
Business Offices. 

Personal attendance when required for Shorthand 
notes, etc. French and German, &c. translations. 
Authors’ MSS. and Plays 1/- per 1000 words ; carbon 
copies, third price. Legal and general copying 14d. 
per folio; copying foreign languages 2d. per folio. 
Stencil duplicating, etc. Full list prices on application. 
First-class work guaranteed. Telephone 12277, Centrad. 


MRS. GILL 
TYPEWRITING OFFICE, 35, LUDGATE HILL, EC. 


(ESTABLISHED 1883) 


Authors’ MSS. carefully copied from 1s. per 1,000 
words. Duplicate copies third price. Skilled typists 
sent out by hour, day or week, French MSS. accurately 
copied, or typewritten. English translations supplied. 
References kindly permitted to Messrs. A. P. Watt & 
Son, Literary Agents, Hastings House, Norfolk Street, 
Strand, W.C. Telephone No. 8464 Central. 





TO AUTHORS 


AUTHORS ‘having MSS. typed at MISS 
LONGLEY'’S, 467, Mansion House Chambers, 20, 
Bucklersbury, E.C., at 1od. a 1000 words receive a 
carbon Copy FREE. Typists all ladies of education 
and experienced in execution of literary work. Trans- 
lations from and into all languages. French and German 
Copying a speciality. Duplicating, addressing. etc. 
Operators by day or hour. Reporters for Company 
Meetings, etc. Established 10 years. 


TYPEWRITING 


Authors’ MSS. rod. per 1,000 words. Testimonials, 
plays, and scientific MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Legal 
work and documents 1d. per folio, carbon copies half- 
price, mimeographed copies from 3s. per 100. Address- 
ing, either typed or by hand. Good work guaranteed. 
Excellent unsolicited testimonials -MISS DYER, 
Typewriting Office (Established 1901), 22 and 23, 
Temple-chambers, Temple-avenue, London, E.C. 





Translation, Revision, Research, Indexing, Encyclo- 
pedic Articles, Reviewing and other Literary Work, 
or non-resident Secretaryship. 

Classics, French, German, Italian, Spanish, Anglo- 

axon. 

Special Subjects : Mythology and Literature. 

Varied experience. Moderate terms. 


MISS SELBY, 53, Talbot Rd. W. 
TYPEWRITING 


Authors’ MSS. carefully and accurately copied. 
Scientific MSS. a speciality. Foreign 
copying, Translations, Plays, &c.; Duplicating. Special 
terms for large quantities, books, or permanent work. 
Price list and references on application to 


Miss SAUNDERS, 
87, Cornwall Road, Westbourne Park, W. 
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Indexing, Proof-reading & Translations 


Misses KEENE & CONQUEST 
64, Victoria St., Westminster, S.W. 


ARTISTIC BOOKBINDING. 


MISS WINIFRED STOPES, 

11, GAYTON RD. HAMPSTEAD HEATH, N.W. 
Binds, Half-binds, or Repairs Books. 
Pupils received. Terms on application. 
Bindery open daily 10 to 5, Saturdays excepted. 
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The Progress of Hellenism in Alexander’s 
Empire. 





By JoHN PENTLAND Maunarry, D.D., Mus. Doc. Dublin, Hon. D.C.L. 
Oxon., sometime Professor of Ancient History in the University of Dublin. 


5s. net. [ Second Impression. 


International Law as Interpreted during the 
Russo-Japanese War. 


By F. E. Situ, B.C.L., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, and 
Vinerian Scholar in the University of Oxford, and N. W. Srpiey, LL.M., 
Trin. H. Camb., Barristers-at-Law.. Royal 8vo, cloth, 215. net. 


The Age of the Earth, and other Geological 
Studies. 


By W. J. Sottas, LL.D., D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of Geology in the 
University of Oxford. Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth, tos. 6d. net. 


Siberia: A Record of Travel, Climbing, and Explor- 
ation. 


By SAMUEL TURNER, F.R.G.S. With more than 1oo Illustrations and 
2 Maps, demy 8vo, cloth, 215. net. 


In Search of El Dorado: A Wanderer’s Ex- 
periences. 


By ALEXANDER MAacponaLD, F.R.G.S. With 32 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
cloth, 10s. 62. 


What I Have Seen while Fishing, and How I 
have Caught my Fish. 
By Puitirp Geen. With 73 Illustrations. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘¢ A narrative full of life and vigour, lightened by pleasant humour and inspired with 
a genuine love of country sights, country sounds, and country people.” —Fe/d. 


Model Factories and Villages. 


Ideal Conditions of Labour and Housing. By Bupcetr Maki, Lecturer 
on Industrial Betterment, Author of “The Land of the Moors,” etc. With 
about 200 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 64. 
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Established in 1891 te protect Dogs from torture and tll-usage of all kinds, 


The Bill to exempt Dogs from Vivisection, to be re-introduced in Parliament 
next Session, is supported by a petition signed by over 1000 medical men, 
and over 650,000 of the general public. All sympathisers cordially invited 
to sign. 


Stray Doc DEPARTMENT—Over I00 strays saved and housed this year. 
FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED-—Million sixpence fund now opened. 
Petition Forms, Leaflets and all information post free from 
JOHN HUGHES, Secretary, 
27, REGENT STREET, S.W. 
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